The PRIEST 


No. 7 (7-Day) 
Sanctuary Candle 
9%"x 34" top x 2%" base 


No. 14 (14-Day) 
Sanctuary Candle 
10%"x 3%" 


Guaranteed Correct 
in Every Respect! 


OLIVAXINE 


Long-Burning, Glass-Enclosed 
Sanctuary Candles by Emkay 


Kmkay 7- and 14-day Sanctuary Candles com- 
bine beauty, quality and serviceability... 
while conforming precisely to Church specifi-  ) 
cations. 


The natural-colored candle burns clean and 
clear in its heat-resistant Duraglas container, 
which not only protects the candle, but serves 
as a draft-regulator too. They are available 
made with Olivaxine, or in 51%, 67% or 
100% pure beeswax. 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 


Candles, a Symbol af Christ 


MUENCH-KREUZER 


Candle Co., Inc. Bs 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. FINEST 
NAME 


TEL. GR 1-6147 IN CANOLES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
225 5th Ave., 4001 N. 
Room 639 Ravenswood Ave. 


BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
73 Park Drive 6140 Gen. Diaz St. 


LOS ANGELES 
745 E. Pico Blvd. 


MAIL FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Muencu-Kreuzer Canpie Co., Inc. | —_# 
Dept. T-1061, Syracuse 1, N. Y. = 


Please send catalog with details on Emkay’s 
complete line of Church candles and accessories. 


L] Have representative call 
Name... 05 sic Ji leh a eee Oe ee 


Address... «1: + Pinyenicew wn Dee ee eee 


City & State... 22... saccaresoii ieee e 
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The Creeping Fire of Patriotism 
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gram 
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Of ‘Rectors’ and ‘Chaplains’ 
Books in Review 
Correspondence 


Father David T. Thomas, a 34-year-old 
doctor of canon law and assistant-chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of St. Louis is 
compiling the Ordo for some 62 dioceses 
in the United States this year. 
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THE 1960 
CANON LAW DIGEST SUPPLEMENT 


By T. L. BOUSCAREN, S.J., and JAMES I. O’CONNOR, S.J. 


Translations or digests of documents published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis for 1960 plus various private replies. High- 
lights include the main part of the new decree on the 
Rubrics of the Breviary and Missal; the decree setting up the 
preparatory commission for the coming Ecumencial Council; 
and the Apostolic Letter on Worship of the Most Precious 
Blood. Sheets, $2.50; binder, 75 cents 


(Write to us for information about subscribing to the Supplements) 


Do you have these tn your library... 
CANON LAW DIGEST, Volume I, 1917-1933 $10.00 
CANON LAW DIGEST, Volume II, 1933-1942 $10.00 
CANON LAW DIGEST, Volume III, 1942-1952 $10.00 
CANON LAW DIGEST, Volume IV, 1953-1957 $ 7.50 
CANON LAW DIGEST, 4 volumes, special price $34.50 


Other important Canon Law Cocks... 
MANUAL OF CANON LAW, Della Rocca, $9.50 
CANON LAW: Text and Commentary, Bouscaren and Ellis, $10.50 


PREVIEWS AND PRACTICAL CASES ON MARRIAGE, Cloran, 
Book I: Preliminaries and Impediments, $8.50; Code of Canon 
Law — Book V: Delicts and Penalties, $4.60 


RELIGIOUS MEN & WOMEN IN CHURCH LAW, Creusen, $6.50 


CANONICAL PROCEDURE IN MATRIMONIAL CASES, Doheny, 
Volume I (Formal Judicial Procedure), $14.00; Volume II (In- 
formal Procedure, $8.00 


PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR MARRIAGE CASES, Doheny, $5.75 


CANONICAL PROCEDURE: Philosophic-Juridic, Study of Book IV 
of the Code of Canon Law, Della Rocca, $10.00 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1410 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Atrocities in Angola 


2 kare July-August 1961 issue of 

Liberty, published by the In- 
ternational Religious Liberty As- 
sociation, which was organized in 
1888 by the General Conference 
of Seventh Day Adventists, car- 
ried the following item under a 
Lisbon dateline: 


‘Reports from Angola tell of 
the torture and brutal slaying of 
an Italian Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary priest at the hands of ter- 
rorists in revolt against the Portu- 
guese administration in the West 
African province. 

“The priest was Father Angelo 
Grazziani, a member of the Capu- 
chin Order from Sarcedo, Italy, 
who was on a preaching tour of 
the San Salvador mission region 
when he was seized by a terrorist 
band in the village of Pangala. 


“Father Grazziani was tied to a 
tree and remained for three days 
without food or water, villagers 
afterward reported. 

“They said a_ terrorist leader 
arrived in the village on the third 
day of Father Grazziani’s ordeal 
and when he learned he was a 
Catholic priest ordered him to be 
killed at once. 

“According to the villagers, the 
priest was hacked to pieces with 
long, swordlike knives. The 
priest’s body was then thrown into 
a ditch to be devoured by red ants. 

“The accounts here said the 
villagers also reported that an Af- 
rican priest, not identified, had 
previously suffered a _ similar 
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CRUCIFIXES © STATUES 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
CHRISTMAS CRIBS e RELIEFS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ORDER DIRECT 
from my workshop in 


OBERAMMERGA 
GERMANY 


Alfred O. Zwink 


studio for wood carving 
established since 1864 
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An 
Apostolic Delegate 


Speaks 


Romolo Carboni 


A most alert and progres- 
sive Catholic thinker who 
is very much in touch with 
today’s world, offers prac- 
tical suggestions for meet- 
ing the challenges of con- 
temporary life. In most 
constructive fashion he 
covers such topics as: 


The Lay Apostolate 
Catholic Education 
Vocations 

The Christian Worker 
Social Action 
Catholic Doctors 


The author, former Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Australia, 
now Papal Nuncio in Peru, 
offers thought-provoking 
material for special occa- 
sion sermons. The layman 
will be stirred and in- 
formed. 


$6.00 


BOOKSTORES 
or Dept. 4-3036 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD 


PRESS 
Paterson 3, N.J. 
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death at the hands of terrorists.” 

In the meantime, the London 
Catholic Herald accused the Brit- 
ish press, radio and TV services 
of unwittingly but substantially 
misleading the public about the 
situation in Angola. 


Its correspondent, Hugh Kay, 
sent especially to Portugal’s big 
West African colony to investigate 
the reports of official terrorism 
and atrocities, said he found many 
of the anti-Portuguese charges ex- 
aggerated. 

The recent uprising with its 
atrocities against both black and 
white people had little to do with 
popular movements or spontan- 
eous nationalist combustion, he 
said. It was launched, he contin- 
ued, after long and careful plan- 
ning by Marxists in the Congo. 
Recruits were obtained by the 
traditional Communist tactic of 
sending leaders into African vil- 
lages, killing and mutilating to 
encourage others to do the same, 
and threatening the rest with like 
treatment if they did not join 
them. 


Portuguese settlers, inflamed by 
the atrocities, “went mad’ and be- 
gan killing Africans indiscrimin- 
ately, he said. But they were later 
restrained by the army. 

American Protestant missionar- 
ies must bear their share of re- 
sponsibility for inflaming  un- 
bridled ambitions for independ- 
ence in untutored minds, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kay. 


Priests’ Conduct Exemplary 


On the whole, the Catholic 
clergy have remained detached 
and had openly condemned un- 
lawful violence on both sides, he 
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Ingenious, New 
Security System 
for Your Church 


Simple Honeywell device detects, 
scares off intruders using 
invisible, electronic signals 


Here, at last, is a practical, fool-proof 
way to protect your tabernacle from 
profanation. 

Hidden from sight, Honeywell’s 
new Security System surrounds your 
altar—or any other area—with an 
invisible wall of electronic signals. 
Anyone approaching automatically 
sets off alarms... (1) in the nave to 
frighten the intruder away; (2) in 
the church office or rectory; (3) at 
your local police station if desired. 

This new system is easy to install, 
practically maintenance-free—and 
completely guaranteed and serviced 


without charge by Honeywell for one 
full year! Its cost is surprisingly 
reasonable. 

For additional information, call 
your nearby Honeywell office. Or, 
mail the coupon below. In Canada, 
address: Honeywell Control, Limited, 
Toronto 17, Ontario. Sales and service 
in all principal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Dept. PC-8-50, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please rush me literature on your new Security System. 


Name 
Church. 
City 
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SACRA-KIT 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick Call Set 


for these reasons 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 
@ Ideal for. Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 
® Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 
ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 
construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won’t show its age! 
Compact: 11%4x10%2’’x4” overall. 
Pull-out drawer provides instant 
access to your Ritual and stole, 
plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 
® Complete with removable crucifix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water boftle 
. EVERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 
@ Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Ideal gift for priests anytime! 
only $30.95 complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 


or order from your local 
church goods dealer 


MFG. BY 


L. A. CALHOUN CO. 
4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
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said. They have stuck to their 
posts in dangerous areas; attend- 
ance at Mass has increased since 
the uprising. 


Main criticism of the Portuguese 
is that they had tried to force 
their own regime on _ primitive 
peoples whom they had not edu- 
cated, Kay said. Racial inter-mar- 
riage, the virtual absence of color 
bar, and the assimilation of a re- 
stricted number of Africans to 
full Portuguese status are on the 
credit side of the picture. 


A letter from Spain to the Lon- 
don Tablet cites an address to the 
tenth congress of the European 
Center of Documentation and In- 
formation, held in Madrid, July 
7th to 9th, by the Irish delegate, 
Col. Waring, who stated in part: 

‘That the many terrorist prison- 
ers, agitators, etc., whom he ques- 
tioned had, in the main, three rea- 
sons for fighting or working 
against the Portuguese, viz.: 


(a) They had been told to by 
their witch doctors. 


(b) They were afraid of what 
the terrorists would do to them 
and their families if they did not 
join them. 


(c) They wanted “independ- 
ence.” Questioned as to what this 
meant, they said it meant unlimit- 
ed cash at the bank, derived from 
the plunder and expropriation of 
the whites. 

That although most of the An- 
golan insurgent leaders are now 
natives, there is abundant evi- 
dence (from radio messages, weap- 
ons, etc.) that the movement 
was organized months before the 
outbreak, and received its direc- 
tives, arms, financial backing, etc., 
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PASTORS 


WHAT to Give Your School Sisters for Christmas? 


HERE IS YOUR ANSWER 
A GIFT THEY WILL APPRECIATE 


Give Them a Year’s (10 months) Subscription to 


RECORDED DAYS OF RECOLLECTION — 


Each “Day of Recollection’ Consists of Three Conferences 
(approximately twenty minutes) by a Franciscan Father on 
Timely Subjects for the Spiritual and Religious Life. 


THIRTY CONFERENCES — £‘THIRTY RECORDS 33 rpm. 
A Day of Recollection for Each Month Except July and August 


MAKE YOUR SISTERS HAPPY WITH A GIFT 
THEY WILL APPRECIATE THE YEAR ROUND! 


$10.00 per month — $100.00 for the year 
Payable by the Month or by the Year 


PRCICLGSS. rN = pee ee eee AS TS Lg ae ee eae a Ieee BN 
Cae ee ae CNR rer eet ee eee ZONC Lt State pe tone 
Ordered by; Noimetts 3 eee ee Si ee ee ee 
FAGGNGSS «fake jute cer Pene een sels ete. Geet Sake tee 
Giby Si EF eer is ten S. meee be? Zone_____- Statece ins 

Payment Enclosed J] Bill Monthly J 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 


FRANCISCAN RECORDINGS 
1615 VINE ST., CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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from outside (mostly Congolese) 
sources. Congolese prisoners, when 
questioned, gave answers similar 
to the natives’, or had hoped to be- 
come “generals” after experience 
with French or Belgian forces. 
Native prisoners said that the 
leader of the UPA (Union des 
Peuples d’Angola) was Kasavubu, 
and the Liberator of Africa was 


The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. We 
‘can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Priest. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 


MICROSOUND 


Lumumba, no one knew that the 
latter was dead). 


It is true that excesses have 
been committed by white men 
against the natives, but in nothing 
like the measure of those which 
provoked them (and not by the 
Portuguese army) and they have 
been exploited by the Press of the 
world without reference to the 
fact that it is human, however de- 
plorable, to satisfy a desire for re- 
venge when you have seen your 
wife or children burnt alive, 
raped, crucified, or tortured to 
death by those whom you ima- 
gined to be trusted friends. 


A large number of _ terrorist 
leaders have been at one period 


under the influence of missionar- 


ies, notably American Baptists. 


‘Something of Value’ 


At this stage, one might go back 
and read or reread Robert Ruark’s 
Something of Value which covered 
the Mau Mau reign of terror and 
which took three years of re- 
search: 


“‘Holy God,’ the judge said to 
himself as he listened to the mid- 
wife who had killed a newborn in 
infant, ‘and these are the people 
who will someday govern them- 
selves!’ ” 


1700 WALNUT STREET / BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


CONFESSIONAL 


The PREMIERE OF AIDS becoming 
favorably known to priests throughout 
the Nation because of real service to 
the hard of hearing and convenience to 
the priest when in the confessional. 


Serves both sides of a double confess- 
ional. Never in need to service there- 
fore ready for instant use at all times 
at no cost beyond first installation. 


HEARING AIDS 


Fully antomatic switch directs sound 
from side to side by simply closing of 
the slide. Has distinct clear tone. Softly 
lighted receivers eliminates groping by 
penitents. 


NEW: Unusual Portable or bedside 
Unit. Gives Hospital Chaplains privacy 
in Wards or Multiple Patient rooms. 


Has the only successful connection to aid the Priest with hearing loss. 
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7 ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 
BRONZE BELLS (amplification) 


OF AMERICA 


Bronze Bells by Petit & Fritsen 


Americas Most Beautitul Bells 
plus automatic ringing by VERDIN: 


Bronze or Electronic. Fully 
automatic ringing of entire 
bell program of church. 


Write for Free Folder 


I. T. VERDIN CO. 
555 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Representatives _ 


/BELL RINGERS BELL TOWERS 


New York + Chicago » San Francisco + Philadelphia « Minneapolis » St. Louis + Buffalo » Milwaukee + Dallas + Pittsford, Vt. « Windsor, Can. 
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‘Nun’ at the Bar 


Mies down Broadway one 

day last summer we happen- 
ed upon a colored nun who was 
louche to the point of scandal. In 
The Nun’s Story, Kathryn Hulme 
ridicules the idea of an “unmorti- 
fied gait,” but she would change 
her tune if she could have seen 
this woman, hips working like pis- 
tons, arms swinging like a British 
guardsman’s. As we followed her 
for a few hundred yards, we saw 
her duck into a saloon and, when 
we passed, we could see her in- 
side standing at the bar and en- 
joying a “quick one.” 


Inquiry among friends disclosed 
that the town is plagued with 


STERLING 


2 a 


these imposters. The authorities 
have not yet been able to work 
out a technique for dealing with 
them. They sit begging on camp- 
stools around the amusement area 
during the theater hours. Between 
times, they take their tincups and 
make the rounds of stores, saloons, 
and arcades. 


On the few occasions when the 
police have tried a frontal attack, 
threatening them with arrest and 
telling them to “move on,” they 
have been surrounded by angry 
tourists protesting the persecution 
of ‘a poor helpless nun.” 

The women come swarming in 
from the outlying districts, em- 
ployed by racketeers exploiting 
our American freedom of religion. 
These men rent an office or set 
up a storefront church as a base 
of operations. The women are 


SILVER 


Beautiful artistry and skilled workmanship give dis- 


tinction to each Chalice in Shreve’s extensive selection. 
Prices (including paten and case) range from $125. 


SHREVE’S 


Established 1852 


Write for our 
Catalog 
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Fall Reading for Priests 


THE JEWS AND THE GOSPEL 


A Re-examination of the New Testament by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 
Father Baum, author of That They May Be One, examines the 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and explains the doctrine of the New Testament on Israel’s 
relation to the Church of Christ. $4.50 


KINGDOM COME 


The Plain Man’s Guide to the Catholic Faith by Rev. Ernest 
Simmons. A book for everyone: people who are simply curious 
about what Catholics believe, prospective converts beginning a 
course of instruction, and Catholics who would like a refresher 
course in the faith they live by. paper $1.95 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem by Most Rev. Leon-Joseph Suenens. 
Translated by George J. Robinson. “This is no sterile, technical 
dealing with ‘the facts of life,’ but a clear, direct, forthright ex- 
position of the Church’s teaching on love and marriage, sexual 
morality and Christian self-mastery in the service of true love. . . 
An outstanding book.” — The Catholic Herald (London) $3.25 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


The Story Told from Inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s Letters by 
Dom Cuthbert Butler. The new printing of a great historical work 
providing the full background of the Vatican Council. “A scholarly, 
well-documented, thorough and impartial history of the Council. 
— The Catholic World. Two volumes. $7.50 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT 


by P. M. Laferriere. Father Laferriere emphasizes the need for a 
more active participation on the part of the laity in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. $3.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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given a percentage of their “take.” 
For protective coloration, the men 
may make token donations to rec- 
ognized charities. When the pol- 
ice investigate, they find a duly 
constituted “church” and so their 
hands are tied. 

The profits are enormous. In 
the meantime, the women are em- 
barrassing us Catholics and dis- 
crediting religion in general. 
There must be some way by which 
the Church can repudiate these 
racketeers. 


Ammunition 


on Federal Aid 


HE Bureau of Information at 
NCWC (1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 5, D.C.) is dis- 


tributing a folio of material on 
Federal Aid to all Senators and 
Congressmen, key personnel in the 
press, radio and TV, columnists, 
commentators, education editors, 
and educational publications. 


Included in the mailing are 
Pierre Salinger, President Ken- 
nedy, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare executives, editors of some 
key Protestant and Jewish publi- 
eations, the American Alumni 
Council, the National Education 
Association, the Education Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO, and many 
others. 


The kit covers 11 topics, writ- 
ten by experts, explaining the 
Catholic point of view on this sub- 
ject. 

Bishop Philip M. Hannan, edi- 
tor of the Washington Standard, 
liked it so well that he decided to 
serialize it in his paper. Others 


Monsignor Doyle’s 


newest book 


offers comfort 
and strength for 


all who serve God 


Here is positive help in meeting the difficulties that priests and 
religious often face. This inspiring book makes clear the role of 
suffering as a condition of sanctity, and gives valuable advice in 


the pursuit of perfection. 


BITTER WATERS 


By MSGR. CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 
$3.95, now at your bookstore, P. J. KENEDY es SONS 
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for 
the 
Priest 


who 
wants 
the Best... 


aomey CLERIC-COLLAR 


Shirtfronts 
and Rabats 


There is a specific model for every popular 
1H collar style and size — You get exact fit — 


materials and workmanship are high grade FEATURING THE NEW 


You g4F'a ‘handed produc’ CLOSED COLLAR BACK MODELS 
| : No. 95 CSFDX PLAIN FRONT, ARM STRAPS, 
the collar bands are guaranteed not to wilt AD IU EI OPLE NE AISTEANG 

; 2 bs No. 105 CCSF PLEATED FRONT, ADJUST-~ 

| from perspiration — You will always look ABLE WAISTBAND 


REQUIRES NO BACK COLLAR BUTTON! 


trim in a Toomey front — PROVIDES NEATER, TRIMMER LOOK. 
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AUGUSTINIAN 
MISSION BAND 


MIDWEST PROVINCE 


MISSIONS 
NOVENAS 
FORTY HOURS 
RETREATS 


Write 
Rector of Mission Band 


AUGUSTINIAN 
MISSION HOUSE 


1415 W. Washington Blvd. 
TELEPHONE E-2445 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


LITHOPHANE 


Wherever they are, youngsters 


are reminded that Faith Pro- 
tects . as LITHOPHANE 
stained-glass windows serenely 
reflect Holy Scenes. 
Inexpensive; novices can ap- 
ply. Send window diagrams. 
We supply Free Layouts, Free 
Samples. 


ISINGLASS 
VALANCE CO. 


Dept. P-101, 5206 Tilden Ave. 
Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
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who might find it useful can have 
a copy for a dollar. 


Animadversions 


ASHINGTON Methodists have 

erected a graven image on the 
campus of Wesley Theological 
Seminary. It shows their holy 
founder sitting on a horse. But ap- 
parently they still cannot abide a 
statue of the Blessed Mother in- 
side or outside of their churches. 


Protestants in Latin America 
are increasing four times as fast 
as the general population, accord- 
ing to statistics released in Bogo- 
ta by the Latin American Bishops 
Council. The Council reports that 
185 million of Latin America’s 204 
million people are Catholics. The 
current, figure of 7.3 million Pro- 
testants shows an increase of 10% 
over last year, compared with an 
overall population rise of 2.6%. 
The Protestant increase came 
mostly through proselytizing 
among Catholics in areas without 
priests. 

According to the Bishops’ Coun- 
cil, there are 135,000 Orthodox, 
681,000 Jews, and 191,000 Moslems 
in Latin America. More than 10 
million are without religion or be- 
long to primitive religions. 


Pasquin, columnist for the Lon- 
don Universe, recalled the other 
day that Sir Edward Elgar’s proj- 
ect for setting music to New- 
man’s “Dream of Gerontius” was 
rejected — before completion — 
by the Birmingham Festival Com- 
mittee of 1888: “too Catholic.” But 
they loved Sir Edward’s “Land of 
Hope and Glory, Mother of the 
Free” which came out as a song, 
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Retirement Security 


The Investment-Grant pro- 
gram of the Society a th Divine Savior will provide a 
guaranteed life-time retirement income especially inter- 
esting to priests. . 

Because of the unique AGE-CREDIT feature found 
only in the Salvatorian program it is possible to tailor each 
contract according to individual needs and circumstances. 

If you are now 50 years old and you purchase a 
$10,000 Investment-Grant contract, you will receive, start- 
ing at age 65: 

$125 per month guaranteed for life. 

If you are now 55 years old and you purchase a 
$20,000 contract, you will receive, starting at age 65: 

$200 per month guaranteed for life. 

The Investment-Grant program supports the foreign 
and home mission efforts of the Society of the Divine Savior. 
Not only do contract holders receive a steady annual in- 
come with special tax advantages, but they share also the 
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a little later. Well, to be precise, 
it is the trio of “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstances,” which the composer 
_ wrote as a coronation processional 
for Edward VII. The rest of the 
march is ridiculous. 


Until quite recently, will-clauses 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 
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with cold water and soap—then dry. Al- 
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WILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods 
Dealer or write us for literature. 


The Parsons and Parsons Co. 
Est. 1879 
Dept. B, 413-415 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


providing for requiems were disal- 
lowed in British courts as “super- 
stitious.” 


The National Catholic Cemetery 
Conference is scheduled to hold 
its 14th annual convention this 
year in Detroit, October 17-19. 


Reading of the Gospel and Epis- 
tle in the vernacular by the priest 
during Mass took first place in a 
list of suggestions submitted by 
German women for the coming 
Ecumenical Council. 


The women were polled by the 
Duesseldorf Catholic magazine, | 
Woman and Mother, which has a 
circulation of 600,000. As a means | 
of providing lay participation in 
the Council, the magazine’s read- 
ers were asked what they thought 
the Council should discuss. 


Other proposals were requests 
for Communion under both kinds, 
at least on special occasions, and 
for more intensive religious prep- 
aration for marriage. 


The proposals were sent to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, 
with the request that he forward 
them to the Holy See. 
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6 ARTICLES YOU WILL WANT 10 READ 


THE CHURCH, THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN AMERICA — 
Christopher Dawson. 


ABILITY GROUPING — A new classroom technique “may become ac- 
cepted in most parochial schools within the next decade.” By Sister 
Mary. Vianney. 

SMALL Man In Asia — Arthur Koestler takes vigorous exception to 
the popular belief that the East possesses a deeper: spirituality 
than the West. 

THE MYTHS OF THE MODERN WoRLD — How they affect our lives, by 
Mircea Eliade. 

CoNVENT LABORATORY — An illustrated report on a small congre- 
gation of handicapped nuns who have taken up the fight against 
cancer. 

THE SUNDAY SERMON — Concrete suggestions for the priest and 
laity, by Rosemary Sheed. 
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These articles appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE magaine. 
All six of them are yours FREE as a bonus with JUBILEE’S special 
introductory offer (see coupon below). 


ful magazine for any Catholic family’? — Clare 


JUBILEE — a magazine of the Church and her 
people—is. staffed by experienced laymen (writers, 
editors and photographers) who explore the themes 
gods, roblene engaging the Catholic in the modern 
world. 

The only magazine of its kind in the country, 
JUBILEE fas been enthusiastically received by 
many of \its distinguished readers: 

“1 should have written many times in the past 
to tell you what a fine, a very fine magazine 
you have'in JUBILEE. It is really a great bless- 
ing’—William Lynch, S.J. (author of “The Image 
Industries’) 

“JUBILEE is a_ spiritual, 
esthetic joy’’—Karl Stern 

“JUBILEE captures the beauty and meaning of 
Christian life as few magazines can, The many 
informative articles and picture stories on the 
Church and her people make JUBILEE a wonder- 


intellectual and 


Boothe Luce 
A SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


All six of the above articles are yours FREE 
with a special trial subscription to JUBILEE— 
nine months for only $2.98. Introduce yourself 
to JUBILEE—like many readers you will find that 
JUBILEE opens up a new world of people, ideas 
and events that will give you a rich, new un- 
derstanding of the themes and problems engaging 
the Catholic in the modern world. 


Merely tear out the coupon below and mail im- 
mediately with payment. You will receive nine 
months of JUBILEE plus all six of the above ar- 
ticles FREE as a bonus. 

This offer can be made for a limited time only, 
so tear out the coupon below and mail it today. 


JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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For Catholic 
Conservatives 


T was asserted in one bull-session 
at this spring’s Catholic Press 
Convention that many editors of 
our Catholic periodicals, generally 
speaking, are still slogging along 
with the “liberal” type of mentality 
which they picked up during the 
30’s when they were in college: 
thus, they see no danger at all 
from the Left, and they favor in- 
creased Government interference 
with the liberties of the individual, 
more spending, higher taxes, “Let’s 
abolish the United States,” and all 
that sort of thing. 


But there was general agreement 


that the priests of the country are 
not “liberal.” In fact, the most 
“liberal” editor in attendance sur- 
mised that three out of four Ameri- 
can priests are conservatives. It 
was further remarked that the edi- 
tors often do not reflect the mind 
of the Ordinary. In fact, one arch- 
diocese has the interesting situa- 
tion in which what the Ordinary 
says on Tuesday may be ridi- 
culed in his own paper when it 
comes out on Thursday. 

Thus, we conservative priests 
have precious few papers to fall 
back on. One of them, however — 
The Wanderer, 128 E. 10 St., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. — is practically na- 
tional in scope and a veritable 
wellspring of inspiration and in- 
formation. If you don’t subscribe, 
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The Creeping Fire of Patriotism 


P until December 5, 1960, 
it was fashionable to ridi- 
cule anti-Communism as a “‘ya- 
hoo,” simplistic, and rather fu- 
tile reaction to world problems. 
But on that date the Kremlin 
issued a manifesto ordering a 
frontal attack on anti-Commu- 
nism as a fundamental obstacle 
to Red aims, so the fashion was 
reversed, and now we find that 
anti-Communism is a dan- 
gerous irritant contributing to 
world tensions and impeding 
the President in his conduct of 
foreign policy. 


The fact is that the country 
is experiencing a creeping fire 
of patriotism at the grass roots. 
It is a much deeper and more 
sophisticated .thing than the 
alert of 1952 which swept 
Gen. Eisenhower into the White 
House. This present trend ar- 
ranges lectures, movies, semi- 
nars, and _ discussion  peri- 
ods. It follows reading lists and 
corresponds with like-minded 
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groups and individuals all over 
the country. 


Because it has been unfash- 
ionable, it has been ignored by 
the New York Times and the 
other reputed pace-setters of 
national trends. But this writ- 
er has long been aware of it, 
not only through the heavy 
mail reaching his desk in re- 
action to his articles in Our 
SUNDAY VISITOR, but also 
through another interesting and 
highly gratifying personal phe- 
nomenon: 

A first collection of “Right 
or Wrong” columns was printed 
in an edition of 20,000. It sold 
a consistent 1,000 a month un- 
til quite recently it had to be 
reprinted. Eight thousand of a 
Second Series were printed, and 
they sold alongside the First 
Series at the same rate. Ad- 
vertizing is principally by word 
of mouth. The people are or- 
dering them by the half dozen. 


But, of course, the chief 
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index of the patriotic revival is 
the lead of Sen., Barry Gold- 
water for the 1964 presidential 
contest. Whatever his merits, 
people see him as the personifi- 
cation of American strength 
and dignity. And the press is 
at a loss to rationalize his 
lead: He is popular, Gore 
Vidal said in Life, because of 
his good looks, because he is a 
jet pilot, because he has per- 
sonality, and in spite of his 
conservative and anti-Commu- 
nist following—thereby stu- 
diously overlooking the fact 
that 600,000 of his followers 
have bought and presumably 
approve of his Conscience of a 
Conservative. 


Communist Double-Think 


Philosophy teaches a princi- 
ple—rather subtle for the usual 
callow student—that the mind 
has a natural affinity for truth. 
The grass roots resurgence of 
patriotism has shown that this 
is more than a pious wish. The 
people are learning to appre- 
hend the technique of Commu- 
nist double-think. 


Why, they ask, should in- 
quiry into any kind of Red 
manipulation be declared ille- 
gal? Why is pro-Communist ac- 
tivity licit, anti-Communism 
taboo? Why should it be “‘O.K.” 
to discuss Communism, ‘very 
bad”? to discuss Communists? 
Why is any form of effective 
anti-Communism branded “su- 
per - patriotism,” “right - wing 
extremism,” ‘‘off-balance?” 
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anti-Communists inevitably 
lumped with anti-Semites, rac- 
ists, and fascists? 

If it is all right for Commu- 
nists to be anti-United States, 
why should Americans be for- 
bidden to be anti-Communist? 
Opposition to Communism is 
“anti-Communist bias,” but any 
use of the word “pro-Commu- 
nist” is instantly denounced. 
Why? 

Why do we vote in the U.N. 
for the liberation of Angola, but 
keep quiet on the liberation of 
Poland? Why talk about the 
“inevitability” of Red China’s 
admission to the U.N.? Why 
not discuss, rather, the inevit- 
ability of Red China’s libera- 
tion from Communism? 

Not too long ago, the coun- 
try was shocked to see a Presi- 
dent of the United States put 
party loyalty over the higher 
loyalty of patriotism, turning 
aside a question of high treason 
with an irrelevant thrust at his 
political opposition. But we 
have since grown rather used 
to that sort of thing—as typi- 
fied by all too frequent letters 


received by the writer from 


persons of influence: 

“Dear Father: This is to let 
you know that I heartily ap- 
prove your forthright stand in 
defense of the Republic. Kindly 
do not publish this letter or use 
my name in any way.” 


The ‘Propaganda Climate’ 


Such writers are obviously 
under the influence of what Ed- 
ward Hunter, 
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THE CREEPING FIRE OF PATRIOTISM 


summer before Congress, called 
the “propaganda climate’: 

“T can tell a roomful of men, 
for instance, to put on, or take 
off, their coats, and they’ll 
laugh at me. I can go outside 
and quietly raise or lower the 
thermostat, and in a few min- 
utes, they’ll be removing or 
putting on their coats without 
saying a word. This, in prop- 
aganda, is what I mean by 
creating a climate. 


“Once achieved, what other- 
wise would be recognized as 
treason, as the Amerasia case 
during World War II, seems 
otherwise to ordinarily intelli- 
gent people, and they justify 
this by calling it sophistication, 
or applying some other high- 
sounding label that gives them 
special privileges as, say, in- 
tellectuals.” 

It is this climate that brands 
the anti-Communist issue ‘“‘con- 
troversial,” thus excluding the 
patriotic point of view from ex- 
pression in most of the commu- 
nications media. (“The custo- 
mer is always right.’’) In such 
a climate, men like Chester 
Bowles, Adlai Stevenson, 
“Chip” Bohlen, even Owen Lat- 
timore, despite their varying 
records of softness on Commu- 
nism, find positions with an 
Administration which would 
never think of hiring such sea- 
soned and knowledgeable anti- 
Red crusaders as Arthur Bliss 
Lane or Spruille Braden—for 
they are “controversial.” 

We have, you see (accord- 
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ing to their philosophy), ex- 
tremists on both sides: your 
typical left-wing extremist is 
a spy for the Reds; but his op- 
posite number on the right is 
the anti-Communist. Both are 
bad. 


Treason 


As this is being written, the 
Associated Press reports that in 
the three weeks right before 
Mr. Kennedy’s address on the 
Berlin crisis, the Department 
of Commerce authorized the 
shipment of $750,196 in mer- 
chandise to the Enemy and his 
European colonies for the ulti- 
mate destruction of the United 
States. But after Mr. Kennedy 
went on the air and told how 
imminent the slaughter actually 
was, the licensing total soared 
to $6,278,566. 


The man at the grass roots 
observes this, and his com- 
mon sense tells him it is trea- 
son. But if he speaks of it, he is 
called an ignoramus, labeled 
“controversial,” smeared in ev- 
ery way possible. If he is a 
publicist or in any way prom- 
inent, ‘‘Soon,” to quote Mr. 
Hunter, ‘everyone will be bark- 
ing in the Pavlovian manner 
[including, unfortunately, some 
of the Catholic Press], chasing 
him down the garden pathway, 
off on a trail that makes no 
sense. The poor victim doesn’t 
know what hit him. The grim 
joke about it is that few in the 
wolfpack know why they are 
barking.” 
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Grass roots patriotism is a 
threat to all this. The climate 
could change. That is why the 
word went forth from Moscow 
at the conclusion of the strategy 
conference of 81 Communist 
Parties of the world last De- 
cember: Mount a frontal attack 
on anti-Communism. 


The Air Force Manual had 
been withdrawn earlier that 
year for “generalizations” about 
Communist influence among the 
Protestant clergy. Since specifi- 
cations are also forbidden, 
there isn’t much left to work 
with, is there! 

The John Birch Society was 
censured in April. Gen. Edwin 
A. Walker was humiliated in 
early June. 

Cabell Phillips began pur- 
suing the subject in the New 
York Times, May 5. The New 
York Post joined in on May 25. 
The Times attacked the Armed 
Forces Education Program June 
18, equating anti-Communism 
with “radically right-wing po- 
litical philosophies”: ‘“Right- 
Wing Officers Worrying Pen- 
tagon.” (Who is ‘“Pentagon?’’) 

Gus Hall of the Daily Work- 
er put his oar in on July 14: 
“The threat [to what?] from 
the ultra-Right continues to 
mount in the United States.” 


An Awkward Coincidence 


By an awkward and embar- 
rassing coincidencee, the Wash- 
ington Post was able to quote 
a well known Catholic publicist 
on Sunday, July <leeras 
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saying that “the ‘surprising 
upsurge’ of alarm over domestic 
Reds at this time is a paradox. © 
(This priest) believes that 
even the claimed strength of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A.— 
10,000—is exaggerated.” 


The Reporter, July 20, ran a 
lengthy article by its editor, 
Philip Horton, entitled “Revi- 
valism on the Far Right’: 
“Birch Bark and Snake Root,” 
“You Can’t Laugh It Off,” etc. 


The Communist Worker, July 
23, boasted that it had been 
the source of the press cam- 
paign in which attacks were 
being made on “the insidious 
alliance between military lead- 
ers — active and retired — and 
right-wing groups in the Unit- 
ed States.” They quoted Mar- 
quis Childs with approval, and 
printed the photograph of a 
Drew Pearson column with the 
caption: “You read it first in 
The Worker.” 


On July 14, Marquis Childs 
had broken the news of the 
Fulbright Memorandum. He 
seemed to approve of it. The 
Washington Post of July 21 
gave the subject more extended 
treatment. 


Cabell Phillips returned to 
the attack in The Times, July 
21: “U.S. Curbs Officers in 
Right-Wing Talks.” The Balti- 
more Sun picked up the subject, 
July 22. The New York Times 
July 24, ran an editorial at- 
tacking “right wing’ Pentagon 
officers. The Nation, July 26, 
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ran a 3-page article: “New 


Right in Action.” 


What a lot of wind Mr. 
Khrushchev has at his disposal 
when he needs it! 


And what is the Fulbright 
Memorandum? Sens. Strom 
Thurmond and Barry Goldwa- 
ter fought it vigorously. 


It was a note sent by Sen. 
J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas to 
the White House and Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. According to Cabell 
Phillips in The Times of July 
21, it has already been adopted 
by our Defense Department, at 
least in part. Mr. Fulbright is 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Here is 
something of what he had to 
say. Please read it carefully and 
ponder its implications: 


‘Survival’—Not ‘Victory’ 

“Fundamentally it is believed 
that the American people have 
little, if any, need to be alerted 
to the menace of the Cold War. 
Rather, the need is for under- 
standing of the true nature of 
that menace, and the direction 
of the public’s present and fore- 
seeable awareness of the fact 
of the menace toward support 
of the President’s own total 
program for survival in a nu- 
clear age.” (Note: “survival,” 
not “victory.’’) 


In his inaugural address, Mr. 
Kennedy had mentioned “the 
burden of a long twilight strug- 
gle, year in and year out.” Sen. 
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Fulbright refers to this “twi- 
light struggle” and then goes 
on to say: 


“The American people have 
never really been tested in such 
a struggle. In the long run, it 
is quite possible that the prin- 
cipal problem of leadership will 
be, if it is not already, to re- 
strain the desire of the people 
to hit the Communists with ev- 
erything we’ve got, particularly 
if there are more Cubas and 
Laos. Pride in victory, and frus- 
tration in restraint, during the 
Korean War, led to MacArthur’s 
revolt and McCarthyism.” 


The Senator condemns Armed 
Forces Programs aimed at edu- 
cation on the nature of Com- 
munism, stating that these pro- 
grams, “closely identified with 
military personnel, made use 
of extremely radical Right- 
wing speakers and their mate- 
rials, with the probable net re- 
sult of condemning foreign and 
domestic policies of the Admin- 
istration in the public mind... 


“There is little in the edu- 
cation, training, or experience 
of most military officers to 
equip them with the balance 
of judgment necessary to put 
their own ultimate solutions— 
those with which their educa- 
tion, training and experience 
are concerned—into proper per- 
spective in the President’s total 
‘strategy for the nuclear age.’ ”’ 


In other words, leave it to 
Fulbright. He got his training 
at Oxford.—R.G. 
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Fertile or Sterile ? 


JOHN DIETZEN and FRANK EWERS, M.D. 


A YOUNG mother has just 
had her fifth child in as 
many years. She is a good Cath- 
olic. She is a frequent com- 
municant. But the strain of so 
many children so quickly is 
obviously telling on her. Her 
husband has a sufficient, but 
barely moderate income. 


After the third child her con- 
fessor agreed that she and her 
husband had good reason to use 
rhythm to space any future 
children; but that didn’t work. 
She is 26, and he is 29. They 
have every reason to expect at 
least 16 more healthy (and 
equally proliferous) years, with 
their olive branches not only 
surrounding the table, but 
climbing the walls —and with 
mother in the lead. 


Another husband and wife, 
each aged 35, are one of that 
unfortunate 12 per cent; their 
marriage is involuntarily child- 
less. Hundreds of dollars have 
been spent in consultation with 
sterility specialists across the 
country. But to no avail. 


These are common problems 
seen by any priest. That cases 
like the second cry out for a 
solution is too obvious to need 
comment. And with the con- 


tinuously lowering average age 


Father Dietzen is Family Life 
Director of the Peoria Diocese. Dr. 
Ewers is an Ottawa physician. 
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The glucose test 


of couples getting married, 
down around 20 and even be- 
low, cases of the first type are 
getting more and more fre- 
quent. Realistic parish priests 
and theologians recognize that 
the moral conflicts of such cou- 
ples will be increasingly agon- 
izing. The unquestioning accep- 
tance of contraception outside 
the Catholic Church, the very 
natural misgivings about the 
supposedly Catholic teaching 
that acceptance of Divine Prov- 
idence means “full production” 
or, if not that, complete absti- 
nence; and the mounting de- 
mands of money, intelligence, 
and sheer physical and nervous 
energy in raising and educating 
children in our society — each 
of these adds its own pressure. 


As Father John Thomas, S.J., 
said recently in a talk to priests, 
during coming years the con- 
traception problem will sepa- 
rate the men from the boys in 
the Catholic Church. The weak- 
er ones will succumb; the oth- 
ers, well, they wait, and perse- 
vere — and hope. 

Doctors who are sympathetic 
with Catholic principles have 
worked long and hard to find 
a reliable, accurate method for 
determining the sterile and fer- 
tile periods for those who are 
in a position to use periodic 
continence. More than once 
Pope Pius XII directly or indi- 
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FERTILE OR STERILE? 


rectly indicated his approval 
and encouragement of these 
efforts. The reasons justifying 
the use of rhythm are “truly 
very wide,’ he said, and he ex- 
pressed hope ‘that science will 
succeed in providing this licit 
method with a sufficiently se- 
cure basis.” (Address to the 
“Family Front’ Congress and 
the Association of Large Fami- 
lies, November 26, 1951) 


Until the past few years the 
only practical methods of de- 
termining the “safe periods” 
were (1) counting the days 
after menstruation; and (2) 
keeping a basal temperature 
graph. Even these were “practi- 
cal” only to a degree, and left 
very much to be desired in their 
accuracy. 


A New Method 


However, a new method of 
determining the fertile periods, 
that gives promise of fulfilling 
the hope of those who think 
along the lines of our late Holy 
Father, is now being used and 
tested by thousands of women 
throughout our country. Exper- 
iments seem to prove that when 
used according to instructions, 
its accuracy far surpasses that 
of any other method for deter- 
mining the fertile and infertile 
periods. 

Background research for the 
method was carried on by Dr. 
Joseph B. Doyle of Boston, who 
has conducted intensive studies 
in the field of fertility and ste- 
rility for the past 20 years. 
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Several years ago, Dr. Doyle 
received the Mendel Medal 
from Rome for his work on 
rhythm. 


The test is fundamentally a 
very simple one. It is based on 
a recent discovery that glucose, 
a simple sugar, begins to appear 
in the secretions at the cervix 
(the mouth of the uterus) about 
two days before ovulation, and 
remains until approximately 
two days after. 


Apparently, the substance is 
provided by nature as a food 
supply for the ovum and the 
sperm, until the ovum is fertil- 
ized and implanted in the uter- 
us. Since the human ovum lives 
for 12-24 hours, a woman can 
accurately determine her fer- 
tile phase by testing for this glu- 
cose. 


The presence of glucose can 
be determined by a sensitive 
paper which changes color on 
contact with a glucose solution, 
similarly to tests for sugar in 
diabetics. 


In fact, early work on this 
method was done with a dia- 
betic testing product, ‘“Tes- 
Tape,” made by Eli Lilly Com- 
pany. Clinical data indicated, 
however, that when it was used 
to determine the presence of 
cervical glucose, false positive 
reactions were present in up to 
30-40 per cent of the cases. 
Also, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration questioned the 
safety of one of the chemicals 
in “Tes-Tape.” A new glucose 
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sensitive tape, called Fertility 
Tape, has now been developed 
which contains no questionable 
chemicals, eliminates the false 
positive tests, and in general 
gives superior results. 


Self-Administered 


A simple syringe-type appli- 
cator called (the Fertility Test- 
or) enables the woman herself 
to perform this test daily, elim- 
inating the need for constant 
trips to the doctor’s office. Spe- 
cific enzymes in the tape cause 
the tape to change color from 
its normal pink to blue on con- 
tact with the _ glucose-laden 
mucous. If no glucose is pres- 
ent, as during the non-fertile 
period, the tape does not react 
and remains pink. By knowing 
exactly when the glucose or 
fertile phase is present, a wo- 
man can obviously use this in- 
formation to increase her abil-~ 
ity to become pregnant, or con- 
versely it can be an aid to peri- 
odie continence. 


Most textbooks state that the 
human male sperm lives for ap- 
proximately 48 hours. Recent 
studies have proven, however, 
that in some cases the sperm 
may live as long as five days. 
Since the glucose appears just 
two days before ovulation, ab- 
stinence from sexual relations 
is recommended from the end of 
menses until three days after 
the glucose phase has disap- 
peared, if pregnancy is to be 
postponed. 

During the past three years, 
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the study of thousands of wo- 
men using this method has add- 
ed greatly to the knowledge of 
ovulation and fertility.2 Many 
previous ideas have been dis- 
proven, and some strong sus- 
picions have been confirmed. 


It has been long acknowl- 
edged, for instance, that a wo- 
man may have a normal men- 
strual cycle without ovulating. 
But it was not known that this 
condition is so frequent in wo- 
men who experience difficulty 
in becoming pregnant. Some of 
the women under study have 
ovulated only once a year, even 
though they had regular men- 
ses. Obviously their chances to 
become pregnant are limited to 
about three days in the entire 
12 months. 


The couple described in the 
second case at the beginning of 
this article is one example. Due 
to her husband’s occupation the 
wife moved all over the coun- 
try, working as a waitress to 
pay for examinations of both 
herself and her husband in their 
eager but futile attempt to have 
a child. 

Then she started the glucose 
tests. The first three months 
showed no positive reaction at 
all. In the fourth month, the 
color began to change shortly 
after her menses — just the 
time when specialists had told 
her to refrain from marital re- 
lations to enhance her hus- 
band’s fertility for the supposed 
fertile period in mid-cycle. She 
became pregnant while the glu- 
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cose was present, and _ since 


s= then she has delivered a nor- 


* mal, full-term baby boy. 

' Studies with the Fertility 
+ Testor have shown that ovula- 
@ tion (glucose phase) can occur 
7 at any time from immediately 


: + after menses to as late as the 


? 59th day of a prolonged men- 


% strual cycle. 


Double Ovulation 


Another discovery is that 
double ovulation (the release 
of two ova during the same 
menstrual period, perhaps sev- 
eral days apart) is far more 
® common than previously 
4a thought. This has often been 


6 found the cause of situations 


such as that mentioned at the 
_ beginning of this article. 

A prime example is the 
-mother of nine children, who 
has practiced rhythm faithfully 
i since her third child. During 
_ the past 12 months, glucose 
testing shows she has double 
. ovulated eleven times. Periodic 
continence would keep the first 
ovum from being fertilized, but 


© evidently she became pregnant 


with the second ovum, released 
about 5-7 days after the first, 
during the time rhythm calcu- 
lations would say she was not 
fertile. 

Studies have also shown that 
some women with a regular 28- 
30 day menstrual cycle will 
have very irregular fertility 
(glucose) patterns. They may 
ovulate on widely varying days 
each month, or be consistently 
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“normal” for a time, and sud- 
denly change after several 
months. This explains the wo- 
man who states that rhythm 
worked fine for six or eight 
months, and then she became 
pregnant while following the 
same periodic continence. 


It is true that, in the large 
percentage of cases, the glucose 
phase (ovulation) occurs be- 
tween day 9 and 14, just as 
rhythm statistics show. How- 
ever, when the rhythm system 
does not work, the Fertility 
Tape method has proved of 
great value. Its advantage over 
the basal temperature method is 
that the test can be done at any 
time of the day or night, it is 
not affected by illness, late 
hours, etc., and the results are 
easier to interpret. 

The glucose test can, of 
course, be used in conjunction 
with rhythm calendar calcula- 
tions and the basal temperature. 
Dr. G. C. Nabors of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical School 
stated in the Linacre Quarterly 
(Nov. 1960) that “If the tem- 
perature and glucose methods 
are used properly, it is reason- 
able to believe that their accu- 
racy would equal that of arti- 
ficial contraceptives.” 


Violates No Law 


The morality of the use of 
the glucose test (or rather the 
morality of acting upon the 
results of that test) depends, 
naturally, on the morality of 
periodic continence for any par- 
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particular couple at any spe- 
cific time. In itself the Fertility 
Testor is “amoral.” It is simply 
a device to determine a physical 
fact, the exact time of ovula- 
tion. According to Father John 
C. Ford, S.J., professor of moral 
theology at Catholic University 
of America, ‘When the Fertility 
Testor is medically indicated, 
it should prove of great benefit 
to those couples who are trying 
to achieve pregnancy, and to 
the many couples who are mor- 
ally justified in making use of 
periodic continence to space 
their children, or postpone 
pregnancy. ... As far as the 
moral teaching of the Catholic 
Church is concerned, Catholics 
need have no fear of con- 
science in making use of the 
Fertility Testor.” 

Other moral theologians, in- 
cluding Father Francis Connell, 
C.Ss.R., of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, and Father 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., of St. Mary’s 
College, Kan., have made simi- 
lar statements on the Fertility 
Testor. 


Obviously, priests and con- 
fessors should not make medi- 
cal recommendations to their 
penitents, or vouch for the ef- 
fectiveness of any method of 
practicing rhythm. In such mat- 
ters, the individual should be 
referred to competent physi- 
cians. 


The attention given in recent 
years to methods of periodic 
continence certainly does not 
deny the possibility — or even 
sometimes the ascetical advan- 
tage — of more complete ab- 
stinence. With good will and 
the help of God, a policy of con- 
tinuous abstinence can be fol- 
lowed when a given situation 
so demands. 


But medical science — and 
moral theology — have an obli- 
gation to aid married couples, 
insofar as they can, in the 
growth of conjugal perfection 
by providing not only inspira- 
tion to timely self-denial, but 
also those opportunities for 
physical union, which are part 
of the normal course of married 
life. 


The research on the glucose 
test is a significant contribution 
to the fulfillment of that obli- 
gation. 


1. The Fertility Testor and Fertility Tape 
were developed by F. J. Ewers, M.D., and 
Donald Sapit, B.S., and are manufactured 
by Weston Laboratories, Ottawa, Illinois. 

2. Several reports and studies on the 
glucose testing method have appeared in | 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Among them are: “A Simple 
Test for Determining Ovulation Time,” by | 
Birnberg, Kurzrok, and Laufer, March 8, | 
1958 ; ‘Cervical Tampon—Synchronous Test | 
for Ovulation: Simultaneous Assay of | 
Glucose from Cervix and Follicular Fluid | 
from Cul-de-sac and Ovary by Culdotomy,” 
by Doyle, July 19, 1958; ‘Fertility Testor,” | 
by Doyle and Ewers, May 2, 1959; and | 
“The New Fertility Tape, A Predictive Test | 
of the Fertile Period,” by Doyle, Ewers, | 
and Sapit, April 16, 1960. | 
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The Word ‘Socialization’ 
In ‘Mater et Magistra’ 


A faulty translation? 


PF)URING the past few weeks 

I have been frequently ask- 
ed whether the Latin text of 
Pope John XXIII’s encyclical 
Mater et Magistra uses the Lat- 
in equivalent SOCIALISATIO 
for the English term SOCIALI- 
ZATION found in the NCWC 
translation. The Latin text, 
published in the Osservatore 
Romano, July 15th, 1961, which 
has just come to my desk, sup- 
plies the answer to the ques- 
tion. I shall now quote several 
passages where the NCWC text 
uses the word SOCIALIZA- 
TION and under it place the 
corresponding Latin text of ie 
Holy Father. 

1. “One of the typical aspects 
which characterizes Our epoch 
is SOCIALIZATION, under- 
stood as the progressive multi- 
plications of relations in so- 
ciety” 

Praecipuis notis, quae nos- 
trorum temporum esse propriae 
videntur, adicienda profecto 
sunt SOCIALIUM RATIONUM 
INCREMENTA, mutuae scilicet 
illae auctioresque in dies civium 
necessitudines... 


Msgr. Bandas is a counsultor of 
the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities. His article 
here is reprinted from The Wan- 
der of Aug. 24. 
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2. “SOCIALIZATION is, at 
one and the same time, an effect 
and a cause of the growing in- 
tervention of the public author- 
ities in even the most crucial 
matters” . 


Qui quidem SOCIALIS VI- 
TAE PROCESSUS habendi sunt 
indicium et causa invalescentis 
illius actionis, quo respublica se 
magis magisque inserit in ma- 
terias quae, cum ad intimas 
personae humanae rationes at- 
tinent, haud levis sunt momenti, 
neque periculo vacant ... 


3. “At the same time, how- 
ever, SOCIALIZATION multi- 
plies the forms of organization 
and makes the juridical control 
of relations between men of 
every walk of life more detail- 
ed. As a consequence, it re- 
stricts the range of the individ- 
ual as regards his liberty of ac- 
tion” 


At multiplicatis et cotidie 
progredientibus variis illarum 
consociationum formis, hoc si- 
mul fit, ut, in pluribus rerum 
gerendarum provinciis, normae 
et leges multiplicentur, quae 
mutuas civium necessitudines 
regant atque definiant. Ex quo 
consequitur ut angustioribus 
finibus libera singularium ho- 
minum agendi facultas contin- 
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eatur (no equivalent in Latin 


for SOCIALIZATION). . 


4.’ “It -is‘cleay that SOCIALI-> 


ZATION, so understood, brings 
many advantages” 


Nemo sane dubitat ex huius- 
modi RATIONUM SOCIALIUM 
PROGRESSIONE complura 
proficiscantur: commoda ied 
utilitates. 


5. “Ought it ‘to be concluded, 
then, that SOCIALIZATION, 
growing in extent and depth, 
necessarily reduces -men to 
automatons? This is. a question 
which must be answered nega- 
tively. For SOCIALIZATION is 
not to:be considered as a. pro- 
duct of natural forces working 
in a deterministic way” 

Numquid, magis magisque.in- 
crebrescentibus SOCIALIS VI- 
TAE RATIONIBUS, | homines 
continuo stupebunt, suique iur- 
is esse desinent? Est tale quid 
praecise negandum. Re enim 
vera SOCIALIS VITAE IN- 
CREMENTA nequaquam caeca 
quadam naturalium virium im- 
pulsione efficiuntur ... 


6. “Hence We consider that 
SOCIALIZATION can _ and 
ought to be realized in such a 
way as to draw from it advan- 
tages contained therein and to 
remove or restrain the negative 
aspects” 


Quapropter SOCIALIUM RA- 
TION UM PROGRESSUS iis viis 
effici: potest atque ideo debet, 
quibus quam maxime promo- 
veantur civium commoda, in- 
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commoda - vel~ usquequaque 
Be cerquecnny vel saltem minu- 
antur . 


7. “Moreover, We_ consider 
necessary that the intermediary 
bodies and the numerous social 
enterprises in which above all 
SOCIALIZATION tends to find 
its expression and its activity, 
enjoy an effective autonomy in 
regard to the public author- 
ities... 


- Illud quoque necessarium ar- 
bitramur, ut collegia seu cor- 
pora ceteraque multiplicia in- 
cepta, ex quibus potissium SO- 
CIALUM RATIONUM INCRE- 
MENTA constent, suis legibus 
re ns regantur . 


“So long as ‘SOCIALIZA- 
a, confines its activity with- 
in the limits of the moral order, 
along the lines indicated, it does 
not of its nature entail serious 
dangers of restriction to the de- 
triment of individual bere 
beings . 

Quodsi SOCIALES RATION- 
ES ad huiusmodi normas et ad 
morum disciplinam reapse ef- 
ficiantur, earum incrementum 
nullo pacto in causa suapte na- 
tura erit cur in singulares cives 
gravia discrimina vel nimia on- 
era proficiscantur ... 

‘These examples will suffice to 
show that the Holy Father uses 
at least five different expres- 
sions where the English trans- 
lation. uses one and the same 
word, SOCIALIZATION. A 
careful examination of the pas- 
sages quoted shows that the 
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English version is not a literal 


but a free translation ofthe .- 


encyclical. In his large special 
Italian-Latin Dictionary (p. 
606) the eminent Vatican Latin 
scholar, Antonio Cardinal Bac- 


ci, gives the equivalents of the 


Italian word “socializzazione” 
(“socialization”) but does not 


list any’ of the expressions used 


by the encyclical. In conclusion, 
let us say that this great en- 
cyclical condemns Socialism in 
no uncertain terms. 


The Terrible Truth 


The Patrician celebrations were primarily a rejoicing and 
thanksgiving that Ireland so largely withstood the onslaught of 
the Tudor heresy and its appalling religious and moral conse- 
quences. The cardinal sin of the Tudor heresy was the divisi- 
bility of the Church. It was a terrible sin that is today a terrible 
sin, when wilful. For it was the terrible truth that it credited 
the British Throne with what Christ committed irrevocably to 
the Throne of the Fisherman. And it compelled Anglican prel- 
ates to profess that they derive all their power, temporal and 
spiritual, from the British Throne. — 


Then the Tudor heresy atomized Christ’s sacrificing priest- 
hood. For, as Pope Leo XIII declared: “In fullest agreement 
with all the decisions arrived at on this point by Our Predeces- 
sors, absolutely confirming them and as it were renewing them 
by Our Authority, of Our own deliberate motion, We of Our 
‘certain knowledge pronounce and declare that Orders conferred 
by Anglican rite have been and are wholly void and absolutely 


null... .”’ — The Irish Rosary. 
October / 1961 
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Some Notes 


On Mental Disorders 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


\W/HAT sort of activities, drugs 

and the rest are available 
to the psychiatrist in the treat- 
ment of various mental disor- 
ders? The very idea that mental 
disorders can be treated is a 
fairly new one. When it was 
thought that what we now call 
mental disorder was the result 
of demoniacal possession, the 
idea was to punish the indi- 
vidual for being so wicked that 
he let the devil get into him, or 
to try to smoke out, or press 
out, or otherwise, the demons 
that were within him. Very 
often indeed the treatment re- 
sulted in the death of the pa- 
tient! 


There were practically no at- 
tempts, with the exception of a 
few among the Arabs, at the 
treatment of mental disorders, 


Dr. Overholser is Professor of 
Psychiatry, Emeritus, at George 
Washington University, and Su- 
perintendent of Saint Elizabeth’s 


Hospital, Washington, D.C. This is — 


the revision of a lecture originally 
given at the Advanced Session for 
clergy, Institute for Mental 
Health, St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minn., July 7, 1960. It 
is published with the permission 
of Fr. Gordon Tavis, O.S.B., Direc- 
tor of the Institute. The views ex- 
pressed are solely those of the 
author. 
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until 1409 when a very humane 
and farsighted priest in Valen- 
cia, Spain, Padre Jofre, induced 
King Martin, the Humane, to 
set up a hospital there. The idea 
there was definitely treatment 
of a sort—at least kindly care 
if nothing more, whereas in 
England the institution which 
came to be known as Bedlam, 
and in being so named gave a 
new word to the English lan- 
guage, was really not particu- 
larly noted for the kindly care 
of the patient. 

There was then, not much 
historical evidence of an inter- 
est in doing something con- 
structive for the ill, with this 
one exception, until about the 
French Revolution, when Pinel 
in France and Chiarugi in Italy, 
particularly struck off the 
chains of the patients and tried 
to see that they were treated 
humanely. Then begun the era 
of what they knew, and what 
was known in this country too, 


as moral treatment — having 


nothing particularly to do with 
ethics, but referring to a com- 
bination of milieu therapy and 
psychotherapy; nothing was 
known about psychopathology 
in those days. 

In fact, in general at that 
time mental illness was apt to 
be interpreted as a physical dis- 
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ease. Benjamin Rush, one of the 
foremost physicians of his time, 
looked upon mental illness (he 
was the first American to write 
a book on mental illnesses in 
1812) — as due to what he 
called an “over-determination” 
of blood to the brain. Logically, 
then, the thing to do was to re- 
duce the amount of blood in cir- 
culation. He did it very effec- 
tively by bleeding, purging, ad- 
ministering emetics and so on. 
Some of the patients probably 
survived; a few of them may 
have recovered — who knows? 
He added to this list the injunc- 
tion: “If these measures shall 
fail, it is proper to resort to the 
fear of death.” 


The ‘Furiously Mad’ 

Until fairly recent times, and 
indeed, much past the French 
Revolution, there was a ten- 
dency to place in mental hos- 
pitals only those who were 
“furiously mad,” persons who 
were menaces to the public, 
who were grossly abnormal in 
their behavior, and particularly 
who were disturbed and caus- 
ing a commotion in the com- 
munity. The cruelties which 
were perpetuated even much 
after the time of Benjamin 
Rush make one’s blood run cold. 
The towns would let thse pa- 
tients out to the highest bid- 
der, or rather, the lowest bidder 
who would charge the least for 
caring for them. They were 
“cared for’ in kennels and 
basements and all sorts of atro- 
cious surroundings. 
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Dorothea Lynde Dix, a very 
remarkable woman, started a 
campaign in 1843, which ex- 
tended as far west as Illinois at 
that time, and which resulted 
in the founding or the enlarg- 
ing of over 30 public mental 
hospitals in the United States— 
an astonishing record. For a 
time the patients were much 
better cared for. Unfortunately, 
public apathy sometimes super- 
venes over an attack of virtue, 
and the level of the care of the 
mentally ill has not always 
been kept up to the high level 
at which Dorothea Dix tried to 
set it. 

The results of the fact that 
only the “furiously mad” were 
sent to mental hospitals, and 
the fact that these mental hos- 
pitals were usually in country 
areas so the public could con- 
veniently forget about the pa- 
tient, led to the isolation of psy- 
chiatry. In fact, the word was 
hardly used then. It was first 
used in the early 1800s in Ger- 
many, but not popularly in this 
country until after World War 
I. Before that, the doctors in 
these hospitals were referred to 
slightingly as ‘asylum doctors.” 

Psychiatry was really much 
isolated not only physically but 
from the stream of medicine 
and the stream of thought in 
the community. Certainly there 
was no acceptance of psychia- 
try as having very much to do 
with the community. It had 
only to do, for practical purpos- 
es, with the hospital. Yet the 
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hospitals are really in many 
ways the center of psychiatry 
today, although there has been 
a tremendous spreading out in 
the community. 

Any deviations, by the way, 
that were not thought to be 
evidence of frank insanity — 
that is people who were trying 
to push out the side of the 
building, or going about like 
raging lions seeking whom they 
might devour, were looked 
upon merely as evidence of 
wickedness. The individuals’ 
behavior was looked on as due 
to perversity, and they were 
punished. Now there is a trend 
—but there is not time to go 
into that now — to recognize 
more and more borderline con- 
ditions many of which are sus- 
ceptible to treatment and which 
should be looked on primarily 
as illness, rather than as crim- 
inal behavior. 


Hysteria 

Such non-“insane” condi- 
tions as did turn up in the 
community (hysterical condi- 
tions notably) were treated not 
by psychiatrists but by neurolo- 
gists. They were thought to be 
due to some disorder of the ner- 
vous system. Weir Mitchell, 75 
years ago or more, used to at- 
tribute them to difficulties of 
diet, depletion and so on, al- 
though occasionally he tried a 
little psychotherapy; the neu- 
rologists used the static spark 
a good deal, which reinforced 
their psychotherapy. After all, 
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if you can draw a spark a foot 
long off a person, it does im- 
press him! These methods were 
used purely as suggestive. 


As an historical digression, it 
may be noted that there was a 
physician of about the time of 
Christ, in Rome, who rejoiced 
in the name of Scribonius Lar- 
gus, who used the electric eel 
to cure headaches. They say 
you can. get a considerable 
charge from an electric eel. 

Even electric shock therapy, 
you see, is not entirely new! 


There was some recognition 
by the ’70s or thereabouts that 
there was a considerable emo- 
tional factor in disease, that it 
was not entirely an alien thing, 
but that there were problems of 
an emotional nature which 
might cause symptoms or ag-= 
gravate symptoms. This is an 
adumbration of what we refer 
to today as psychosomatic 
medicine—a recognition of the 
fact that emotional factors may 
bring about physical symptoms, 
and even organic pathology, 
and that conversely physical 
illnesses have a very substantial 
effect upon the emotions of the 
patient. In other words, the 
emotions and the body inte- 
grate; the individual is a whole 
person and not divided into two 
parts. 


It is well to remember that 
patients in all times, some of 
them at least, have recovered 
in spite of the doctors. Patients 
did get better in these mental 
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hospitals scattered about the 
country, and in Europe; at- 
tempts were made in this coun- 
try too for what Pinel referred 
to as moral treatment—in other 
words, these patients’ were 
treated as members of a-big 
family, given kindness, pleas- 
ant surroundings, and tender 
loving care. Dickens in his 
“American Notes” of 1843 
speaks of his visit to the Boston 
State Hospital, as it is called 
now, and mentions the fact that 
the superintendent and _ the 
superintendent’s wife sat down 
at meals with the patients. The 
patients had knives and forks 
and spoons. They were treated, 
in other words, just as if they 
were people out in the com- 
munity. 

_ We sometimes forget that pa- 
tients have recovered in times 
past, but it is a salutary thought 
that in the last analysis it is the 
patient who cures himself. He 
may have a lot of help, and 
sometimes he needs help in or- 
der for him to demonstrate the 
vis medicatrix naturae that the 
old writers on medicine used to 
speak about. 


God Is The Healer 

The best surgeon available 
may take out your appendix or 
do some other operation on you, 
but God does the healing. It is 
the processes of the body that 
bring about healing of that 
wound; it is the same way with 
mental situations. There are 
many persons who recover, for 
practical purposes, by them- 
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selves, and there are many oth- 
ers who needa slight push only; 
there are some who need a long 
treatment. And I regret to say 
that. in this, as in other fields 
of medicine, there are some pa- 
tients who do not recover. No 
doctor claims that he cures all 
his patients, and there are con- 
ditions: which are beyond our 
present: knowledge at least as 
far as cure is concerned. The 
treatment these people got in 
the hospitals 100 years ago was 
pretty much non-specific, as 
we say. That is, they were giv- 
en a general kind of treatment 
only but some did respond. 

There are certain organic 
conditions that have long been 
recognized as being the subject 
for the doctor. These were gen- 
erally treated, in the past, by 
general practitioners. There was 
one condition, for example — 
generally known as_ general 
paresis or general paralysis of 
the insane, a condition in which 
patients, men mostly, in their 
30s or 40s, developed a dement- 
ing condition. It was suspected 
that this had something to do 
with syphilis, but that was not 
sure. Then in 1913 the organ- 
ism of syphilis was demonstrat- 
ed in the brain of paretics, but 
still they did not know what to 
do; 606, as it was called, salvar- 
san, had been discovered and 
was very effective in systemic 
syphilis, but it did not seem to 
touch these people. 

Then, about the year 1918 an 
Austrian, Dr. Wagner-Jauregg, 
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more or less by accident (some 
brilliant discoveries have been 
made by accident) noticed that 
patients with general paresis, 
who happened to develop some 
febrile condition—notably ery- 
sipelas, which in those days was 
not uncommon — seemed very 
much better after they recov- 
ered, if they did. He reasoned 
that perhaps the fever had 
something to do with this im- 
provement, and devised the ma- 
laria treatment of general par- 
esis. It revolutionized com- 
pletely the prognosis. 

Up until the time that the 
malaria treatment was intro- 
duced, no matter what you did 
for a patient, it was almost cer- 
tain that he would be dead 
within three years from the 
time he reached the hospital. 
Now the process can be stopped. 

An interesting sequel to that 
is that the malarial treatment 
has been almost entirely super- 
seded by penicillin. It shows 
the rapid march of medicine in 
some fields. 

Then, too, delirium had long 
been known, the fact that per- 
sons who were ill, particularly 
in conditions where there was 
a fever, would become confused 
and hallucinated and fearful, 
and that they would clear up 
as the basic disease cleared up. 
Delirium today is a fairly com- 
mon thing, although rather less 
so, because again we are able to 
attack febrile conditions early 
with things like penicillin and 
the other antibiotics. 
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Again, there were persons 
who lived to become senile. 
Formerly, they were the tough 
ones; nowadays, there are a lot 
more of them, a lot of the less 
fit ones live into that age group 
today. so that, at the present 
time, the average state hospital 
will have about 40% or so. Bas- 
ically, this group of mental dis- 
orders is due to senile deterior- 
ation, degeneration of the brain, 
largely due to the decreased 
permeability of the arteries so 
that the brain is gradually 
starved. There are various 
symptoms. Not all of these pa- 
tients are hopeless, as far as 
hospital care is concerned, but 
here we are dealing with organ- 
ic deterioration. 


Then there were other per- 
sons who developed cerebral 
hemorrhages—shock, apoplexy, 
whatever we wish to call it— 
and who very often showed not 
only physical signs, such as pa- 
ralysis of one side usually, but 
who showed a_ considerable 
mental change following the 
stroke. Of these organic types, 
general paresis is one bright 
spot, because it has become, in 
hospital practice, almost an un- 
known disease. We see practic- 
ally no cases today because the 
anti-venereal campaign, that 
was started during World War 
I, is having its effect on that. 
If we wish to demonstrate a 
case to students, we really have 
to search to locate one. 


(To be continued) 
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May the Priest 


Adventure in 
Oklahoma City 


cane recent picture of Father 

McDole being unceremoni- 
ously carried to the police wag- 
on between two burly police- 
men in Oklahoma City drama- 
tically advertises the problem 
of clerical participation in pop- 
ular demonstrations. At issue 
is the interpretation of the 1958 
Statement of the American hi- 
erarchy, ‘Discrimination and 
the Christian Conscience,” 
surely one of the most candid 
and blunt documents ever to 
come forth from this country’s 
episcopate. 


Its overall impression can be 
likened to that which results 
from the reading of a series of 
thumping imperatives. Declare 
war on segregation. Seize the 
mantle of leadership from the 
agitator and the racist. Be 


courageous. Don’t confuse 
rashness with courage. Be 
prudent. Don’t identify inac- 


tion with prudence. Act deci- 
sively. Act now. 

There is no mistaking the 
note of urgency in the message. 
There is some possibility of 
mistake in determining what 
particular type of action is to 


Father Alexander is a monk of 
Conception Abbey, Missouri. 
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ALEXANDER LUETKEMEYER, 0O.S.B. 


be undertaken by whom. As 
far as choice of action is con- 
cerned, multiple possibilities 
exist, since no action or type of 
action is imposed or suggested. 
No indication is given that sep- 
arate or distinct spheres of ac- 
tion pertain to clergy and laity. 
While the bishops certainly in- 
tended priests to take an ac- 
tive role in combatting segre- 
gation, it is not at all certain 
that they intended priests to 
enter the front ranks of the 
popular demonstrators. The 
experience of Father McDole 
lends itself to the belief that 
the roles of clergy and laity in 
the struggle against segregation 
ought not to be confused. 


The manner in which the 
imperatives of the bishops 
evolved into a problem for the 
clergy developed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

When “Discrimination and 
the Christian Conscience” put 
in an appearance, the wave of 
Southern sit-ins and stand-ins 
was still a phenomenon of the 
future. But when these pro- 
tests forcefully turned the at- 
tention of the nation toward 
the problem of segregation in 
the areas of transportation, re- 
creation, and eating facilities in 
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early 1960, Catholics were not 
slow in realizing that here was 
an effective weapon for com- 
batting segregation, a weapon 
that seemed not unlike a reply 
to the instructions of the bish- 
ops. 


A Suitable Instrument? 


Here was a type of action 
that was at once prudent and 
legal, that was pacific and 
Christian, that recommended 
itself to courage and responsi- 
bility. Here was something 
that men and women could en- 
gage in, something that went 
beyond propaganda and verbal 
protest, something that sharply 
pointed up the enormity of the 
social evil, something that car- 
ried the battle aggressively to 
the entrenched opposition. Here 
was an area where responsible 
and sober-minded Americans 
of all religious faiths could co- 
operate in a common front 
toward a common goal. Here 
was the. arena where lay and 
clergy could gallantly enter the 
struggle together—or was it? 


In the November 1960 issue 
of the Community magazine 
the writer presented some of 
the problems connected with 
clerical participation in popu- 
lar demonstrations. Subse- 
quent issues of the same perio- 
dical ventilated a number of 
views of individual clergymen. 
It was argued that the priest 
had a right to participate in 
such demonstrations on the 
grounds that the priest is a 
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“moral being and that the denial 


of human dignity in any form 
of racial segregation is a denial 
of the will of God. 


Participation was justified 
on the principle that a priest is 
a human being with the right 
to express his inmost feelings 
in action, to champion. liberty 
and fight against man’s inhu- 
manity to man. Another opin- 
ion held that a priest ought to 
take part in such activities but 
not without the prior consent 
and permission of the bishop. 
Until the arrest of Father Mc- 
Dole there was no indication of 
what stand the bishops them- 
selves would take on this ques- 
tion. 


- Bishop Reed’s Reaction 


Hence the reaction of Bishop 
Reed to the activities of Father 
McDole is not without. its signi- 
ficance. 

Outlining his thinking on the 
subject Bishop Reed said: ‘It is 
the duty of the clergy to 
preach, teach, and to form the 
consciences of the laity with 
respect to the civil and social 
implications of Christ’s teach- 
ings on the dignity and equali- 
ty of men. It is primarily the 
responsibility of the* laity to 
see that these teachings are 
translated into our civil and so- 
cial relations. In isolated -and 
exceptional instances — and in 
the absence of sufficient lay 
activity — the clergy may take 
direct action in these. matters.” 


A whole battery of argu- 
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ments can be advanced to sup- 
port this line of reasoning. Re- 
course to spiritual, theological, 
and historical speculations 
serves only to buttress and sub- 
stantiate the prudent stand 
taken by the Bishop of Okla- 
homa City. 


In Scripture the first prob- 
lem to arise concerning the role 
of the Apostles in relation to 
the social order occurs in Acts 
6:2-7. There it is indicated that, 
“It is not desirable that we 
should forsake the word of God 
and serve at tables... We will 
devote ourselves to prayer and 
to the ministry of the word.” 


From the whole context it 
appears that certain indisputa- 
bie conclusions can be drawn: 


1. The province of those ap- 
pointed to preach the word and 
to pray is the province of the 
priest. 


2. The province of the priest 
is circumscribed by the nature 
of his office. 


3. There is here a moral 
question (justice) involving an 
institutional situation (distri- 
bution of goods), which is de- 
clared alien to the direct mis- 
sion of the priest. 

4. The degree of clerical con- 
cern in the solution of the so- 
cial problem is indicated in the 
deputation of deacons to cor- 
rect the abuse. 

5. The text does roughly 
circumscribe the limits within 
which Christ worked. 
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No Unqualified Right 


~ When Bishop Reed, therefore, 

declares that clerical participa- 
tion in popular demonstrations 
is the exception, he is certainly 
denying that a priest has an 
unqualified right to participate 
in such activity. He is also de- 
nying that the clergy have a 
primary duty to attack segre- 
gation aggressively in such a 
manner. And there can be lit- 
tle doubt that he is faithfully 
pursuing the logic of the Apos- 
tles. 


The same conclusion can be 
reached from theological pre- 
mises. The very nature of the 
priesthood dictates that the 
priest’s immediate and direct 
mission is the initiation into and 
the conversion of divine super- 
natural life. The status of the 
human soul vis-a-vis God is 
the direct responsibility of the 
priest, not the state of man’s 
rights vis-a-vis man. That this 
is a necessary and vital distinc- 
tion appears clear from the fact 
that the healthy relationship of 
the human soul with God is not 
infallibly bound up with social 
conditions in harmony with the 
best moral conditions of socie- 
ty. 


At the same time one does 
not want to deny that there is 
an integral relationship  be- 
tween the two. If the mind 
functions. better in a healthy 
body, it must be equally true 
that souls are healthier morally 
when conditions of sound mor- 
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ality prevail in the social body. 
But this will only go to show 
that the clergy cannot be un- 
concerned with the state of 
morality in the institutional 
fabric of society, not that this 
concern is direct, immediate, or 
primary. 
An Invalid Argument 

It seems invalid, therefore, to 
argue that man’s inhumanity to 
man will justify the direct in- 
volvement of the priest in the 
rectification of social evils. A 
degree of concern certainly 
exists, which must be likened 
to that concern which the 
Apostles displayed in the depu- 
tation of deacons to undertake 
missions properly not. their 
own. . 

At the same time it ought to 
be observed that there is noth- 
ing intrinsic to the nature of 
the priesthood that would pre- 
vent a priest from undertaking 
a role of plenary participation 
in sit-ins and stand-ins. Yet the 
absence of direct responsibility 
argues that the concern for 
man’s inhumanity to man per- 
tains to others. As Bishop Reed 
said, and rightly so, “it is the 
responsibility of the laity to see 
that these teachings are trans- 
lated into our civil and social 
relations.” 

On historical or traditional 
grounds no divergence from the 
preceding arguments appears. 
Clerical participation in ‘strikes, 
protests, picketings, and public 
demonstrations of whatsoever 
type, while it may enhance the 
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image of the Church in the eyes 
of non-Catholics, especially of 
the “liberal” variety, has never 
been a traditional role of the 
clergy, nor have the laity 
looked to the clergy to fulfill 
this function. However, it may 
well be true that the Catholic 
conscience has invoked the care 
and solicitude of the clergy in 
the solution of the social prob- 
lems that occasioned the pro- 
tests. 
A Pragmatic Consideration 


A pragmatic consideration 
enters here to reinforce the 
scriptural, theological and his- 
torical considerations. 

Public demonstrations against 
segregation might be organized 
and conducted solely by Cath- 
olics under Catholic auspices. 
The nature of the cause, how- 
ever, calls for cooperation with 
other groups striving for the 
same end. 

Cooperation presents a prob- 
lem for the priest. When he co- 
operates in a joint project he 
is at once representing the 
Church, which visibly under- 
writes his activity and methods, 
and at the same time submit- 
ting himself to the use of tech- 
niques and tactics, of which 
neither he nor the Church nec- 
essarily approves, by reason of 
the necessity of compromise 
which is attached to all forms 
of cooperation. If one is un- 
able in this area to avoid co- 
operation with non-Catholic 
groups, one is at the same time 
unable to avoid assumption of 
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responsibility for means and 
techniques over which one does 
not have sole control. The ex- 
perience of Father McDole is 
proof enough that this is no 
mere academic or hypothetical 
prospect. 


- In the case of Father McDole 
it is true that the NAACP ob- 
jected to his methods rather 
than ‘he to theirs. The example 
will serve to illustrate the point, 
nevertheless. 

In the course of the disagree- 
ment Father McDole issued the 
statement: “We do not take 
orders from the national 
NAACP office.” Now while this 
declaration may well be the 


‘truth, it does indicate the dilem- 


ma in which the priest is apt to 
find himself. And it ought to 
be added that in combatting 
segregation, competition or col- 
lision with the NAACP is hard- 
ly to be preferred to coopera- 
tion with that organization. 
A Final Problem 


.Many reasons, then, coalesce 
in leading to the conclusion 
that . front-line demonstrations 
against. segregation belong im- 
mediately, primarily, and di- 
rectly to.-the laity. Yet even 
when one has placed this con- 


- clusion upon reasonably solid 


premises, there still remains a 
problem. 


_- Whenever any group of the 


Catholic laity. engages in con- 


-certed action with non-Catholic 
organizations against segrega- 


tion, and does so formally under 
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the name and banner of Cathol- 
icism, the same problem that 
confronts the priest in this sit- 
uation confronts the Catholic 
lay group also. There is here 
representation of the Church 
and at the same time employ- 
ment of methods over which the 
Church does not have sole con- 
trol. It is the problem of hav- 
ing. to assume _ responsibility 
without enjoying the freedom 
and latitude of an independent 
agent. Action under these con- 
ditions must sooner or later be 
embarrassing, engender a live- 
ly conflict, or at the very least, 
hamper effective cooperation. 


Hence it would seem to be 
the better part of wisdom for 
lay apostolate groups, which 
earry out their functions in 
what might be called a confes- 
sional areas, to drop the use of 
the word Catholic in their titles. 
The group most immediately 
concerned here would be the 
Catholic’ Interracial Council, 
but: the example might easily 


‘be multiplied. Such a course 


would ensure greater freedom, 
independence, and autonomy 
for these groups in an area 
which they can. legitimately 
claim, both by intrinsic reasons 
and the declaration of Bishop 


‘Reed, as their very own. 


A. Necessary Distinction 


In the Summer issue of Cross 
Currents (1938), Karl Rahner 
S.J. has a significant article on 
the lay apostolate which: calls 
attention to the necessary dis- 
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tinction that must be drawn 
between Catholic Action and 
the action of Catholics. It is 
precisely this distinction which 
is at stake in the matter of lay 
groups participating or cooper- 
ating with non-Catholic groups 
in the struggle against segrega- 
tion. Since the task at hand is 
not immediately one of saving 
souls or of spreading the king- 
dom of God, since there is no 
good reason why segregation 
should be assaulted precisely in 
the name of Catholicism, it 
would follow that the whole un- 
dertaking could be carried out 
more expeditiously if this dis- 
tinction were adhered to. 

Once again the experience of 
Father McDole is enlightening. 
Actions of lay groups operating 
under the name of Catholic in- 
volve the Church — and thus 
the bishop — no less than the 
actions of a priest. There comes 
a time when further activity is 
banned because of the pres- 
sure, the embarrassment, or 
the objection to techniques. and 
tactics. The following statement 
of Father McDole would, under 
other circumstances, equally 
apply to any lay group operat- 
ing under the title of Catholic. 
“The time came, however, when 
he (the bishop) thought any 
further participation would be 
detrimental to the cause of the 
Church and the dignity of the 
priesthood.” 

Permission of the Ordinary 


What particularly needs to be 
stressed in this whole matter is 
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the fact that this particular 
problem has ramifications. In 
Algeria popular demonstrations 
were organized .against injust- 
ices committed against nation- 
alists in internement camps. 
Bishop Ancel of Lyons was ask- 
ed about the propriety of cleri- 
cal participation in such activi- 
ties. He replied in effect that 
such activity is Christian, that 
laymen who participate are not 
to be criticized, that such 
demonstrations are not the 
function of the priest, that in 
any case the priest has no right 
to participate without the ex- 
press permission of his bishop. 
Tomorrow the protests may be 
against the inhuman working 
conditions of migrant laborers. 
Certain it is that we are not 
about to run out of social evils. 


The fact that the technique of 
non-violent direct action is be- 
coming a successful and accept- 
ed means of agitating against 
social injustice means that the 
question of clerical participation 
in popular demonstrations re- 


quires a solution, a solution 


based on solid reasoning and 
principles. Bishop Reed’s em- 
inently judicious interpreta- 
tion of “Discrimination and the 
Christian Conscience” goes a 
long way toward providing that 
solution. As for Father McDole, 
it seems imperative that the 
moral of his story go not un- 
heeded, lest the pain of being 
thrust into the patrol wagon so 
unceremoniously shall have 
been suffered in vain. 
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The Polish 


National Catholics 


Our one American schism 


URING its history the 
Church in the United 
States has suffered only one 
serious schism. Today that. 
schismatic body, the Polish Na- 


- tional Catholic Church, claims 
_to enroll more than 271,000 


members in this country in ad- 
dition to constituents in Poland 
and® Canada. This would mean 
that about one of 20 of the 
more than 5,500,000 Americans 
of Polish ancestry gives allegi- 
ance to the PNCC, — 


With 157 parishes the PNCC 
labors among Polish Americans 


) -. concentrated in the nine states 
-of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
_ New .York, New Jersey, Pen- 


nsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, | Il- 


_linois, and Wisconsin. It is serv- 
“ed by four bishops and 144 
_ priests in the U.S. who claim 
valid orders through the Old 


Catholics and the Church of 
Utrecht. 


Externally its church build- 
ings resemble Catholic churches 
built half a century ago. PNCC 


-.chureches include altars and 


An instructor at Purdue, Mr. 
Whalen will be remembered for 
his studies of the Salvation Army, 
the Y.M.C.A., Mormonism.,, . and 
other such phenomena outside the 
Church. 
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language communities, 
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tabernacles, sanctuary lamps, 
stations of the cross, numerous 
highly colored statues, crucifix- 
es, confessionals, holy water 
fonts, etc. The average visitor 
might imagine he was attending 
a Roman Mass except for the 
in liturgical lan- 
guage: Polish instead of Latin. 
These outward _ similarities, 
however, disguise a_ radical 
doctrinal departure as we shall 
see. 


The Poles were not converted 
to Christianity until 1,000 A.D. 
Protestant ideas spread by the 
Hussites and Lutherans were 
squelched by the Jesuits of the 
Counter Reformation and by 
1600 the Reformation effort in 
Poland was dead. 


During the latter part of the 
19th century thousands of Poles 
entered the U.S. The trickle be- 
came a flood and in the peak 
year of 1912-13 more than 
175,000 Poles passed through 
Ellis Island. These immigrants 
tended to settle in ethnic and 
mostly 
in the nine states mentioned. 
The Christian Poles were pract- 
ically all Roman Catholics and 
have remained devoted to the 
Church; today there are hardly 


“more than 5,000 Polish Prot- 


estants in the country. 
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$107,891,727 Raised Recently by Cf 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 
GOAL: $25,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED: $39,201,727 
FOR: A New Seminary— 
4 High Schools 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEWARK 
GOAL: $25,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED: $30,690,000 
FOR: 8 new High Schools— 

4 Homes for the Aged 
a New House of Philosophy 


DIOCESE OF BROOKL”" 
GOAL: $20,000 
SUBSCRIBED: $38,000. 

FOR: 6 new High School} 
A Home for the A 


Community Counselling 
Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising & Public Relations 
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1 Metropolitan New York Area 


in 3 campaigns... 


COMBINED STATISTICS FOR THE 3 CAMPAIGNS 


Total Goals: $70,000,000 
Total Subscribed: $107,891,727 
Total Number of Gifts: 473,696 


Average Gift: $227 
New High Schools: 18 
New H.S. Seats: 30,000 
New Seminaries: a 
New Homes for the Aged: 5 


While these campaigns were under way, 
CCS Fund Raising Drives were also 
being conducted for colleges, hospitals, 
other dioceses and parishes throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


The CCS Way—Unquestionably 
the Finest in Fund Raising 


international Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York 1,N.Y.° OXford 5-1175 


Buffalo, N.Y., 8639 Main St., Williamsville San Francisco, Calif., 2107 Van Ness Ave. 
Shicago, Ill., 55 E. Washington St. Seattle, Wash., 526 First Ave. N. 

Nutley, N. J., 384 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 3926 Lindell Blvd. 
Dklahoma City, Okla., 4034 Coronado Pl. Montreal, P.Q., Laurentien Hotel 


Miember of the American Association of Fund Raising Counsel, 
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These newcomers discovered 
that the Church of their fa- 
thers was not directed by fellow 
Poles in America but by Irish 
and a few German bishops. 
Even though these _ bishops 
helped establish the more than 
850 predominantly Polish par- 
ishes and parochial schools, a 
few ultra-nationalistic Poles 
objected to non-Polish direc- 
tion. They seemed to yearn for 
some sort of separate but equal 
policy such as the various East- 
ern rites enjoy. 


A lack of Polish priests some- 
times made it necessary to ap- 
point non-Polish pastors over 
Polish parishes. A few congre- 
gations here and there rebelled 
and sought to win the right to 
choose their own pastors. They 
refused to listen to preaching 
in English and were reluctant to 
follow the established forms of 
property control set up by the 
Council of Baltimore. 


Moves Toward Independence 


The PNCC developed in this 
setting from three separate in- 
dependence movements origi- 
nating between 1895 and 1900. 
Fr. Antoni Koslowski, who had 
been assistant pastor of St. 
Jadwiga church in Chicago, or- 
ganized an independent congre- 
gation of All Saints in 1895. He 
obtained consecration as a bish- 
op by the Old Catholics in 
Switzerland.in 1897 and in the 
next ten years started 23 
schismatic parishes from New 
Jersey to Manitoba. He called 
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his creation the Polish Old Ca- 
tholic Church. Koslowski died 
in 1907 without having conse- 
crated any bishops. 


A second stream of dissent 
which ended in the PNCC be- 
gan when Polish parishioners 
in St. Adalbert parish in Buf- © 
falo objected to the bishop’s 
control of church property. 
They organized a rival parish 
called Our Lady of the Rosary 
in 1895. 


Their pastor, Fr. Stanislaus © 
Kaminski, paid $2,500 to Joseph . 


Rene Vilatte, the ecclesiastical. ~ 


adventurer, to be consecrated a 
bishop. Vilatte had been succes- 
sively a Roman Catholic, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Episcopalian and Old - 
Catholic. He persuaded a schis- © 
matic Syro-Jacobite in Ceylon 
to consecrate him bishop. (Vil- 
atte died reconciled to the 
Church in a French monas- 
tery.) 


Bishop Kaminski remained a 
one-parish bishop until his 
death in 1911. At that time his 
successor, an unfrocked Roman 
Catholic priest, got the property 
transferred to the Catholic 
bishop of Buffalo but the courts 
returned the church to the 
schismatics in 1915. 

The mainstream of. the pres— 
ent PNCC started in Scranton 
in a parish of miners and fac- 
tory workers. These immigrants 
had built a church called the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus but like 
the Poles in Buffalo they did 
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not want to turn over the title 
to the bishop. For this: stand 
and other actions they were 
reprimanded by the bishop. 
Eventually the dispute led to a 
free-for-all fight in front of 
the church and the arrest of 20 
people. rose 


Enter Francis Hodur 


The disgruntled parishioners 
appealed for help to. a former 
Scranton curate now in nearby 
Nanticoke, Father Francis Ho- 
dur. The Polish-born Hodur 
declared: ‘Let all those who 
are dissatisfied and feel wrong- 
ed in this affair set about or- 
ganizing and building a new 
church, which shall remain in 
possession of the people them- 
selves. After that, we shall de- 
cide what further steps are nec- 
essary.” 


They. followed his advice, 
raised funds for a new building, 
and asked the bishop to bless it. 
He agreed provided they would 
transfer the title to him in ac- 
cordance with Baltimore. They 
refused. 


Father Hodur now became 
their pastor and named the new 
church St. Stanislaus. He went 
to Rome in 1898 to seek conces- 
sions for the Polish dissidents, 
saw two cardinals but got no 
satisfaction. He cancelled an 
audience with the Holy Father 
and sailed for home. Father 
Hodur was excommunicated on 
Oct. 22, 1898 and publicly burn- 
ed the notice of excommunica- 
tion before the congregation. 
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The first Mass in the Polish 
language was celebrated on 
Christmas eve in 1900. Other 
Poles began to form indepen- 
dent congregations that were 
gathered into a synod which 
met in 1904. By this time the 
movement had attracted about 
16,000 adherents. Hodur was 
elected bishop but would have 
to wait three years for conse- 
cration. 

The European Old Catholics 
were unwilling to consecrate a 
second Polish bishop since they 
had already consecrated Kos- 
lowski. When the latter died 
they agreed to consecrate Ho- 
dur. This was done in St. Ger- 
trude church in Utrecht. Even- 
tually the PNCC would enroll 
more members than all the Old 
Catholic remnant bodies put to- 
gether. 


The Polish National Union 

Hodur managed to incorpor- 
ate most of Koslowski’s parish- 
es into his new PNCC as well as 
the large Buffalo church headed 
by Kaminski. To provide insur- 
ance benefits forfeited by their 
apostasy the Polish Nationals 
set up the Polish National 
Union in America which has 
been a financial success. Re- 
fused burial in Catholic ceme- 
teries, they bought ground for 
cemeteries of their own. 

Bishop Hodur encouraged a 
small group of Lithuanians to 
organize a parallel Lithuanian 
National Catholic Church in 
1914, which persists to this day 
with four small churches. 
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_ At the PNCC’s fourth synod 
in. 1921 the church officially au- 
thorized the new mission in Po- 
land. Four more bishops were 
elected and would subsequently 
be’ consecrated by Hodur alone. 
This synod also approved the 
marriage of the clergy but few 
priests took advantage of the 
ruling because of lay opposition. 
Today an estimated three out 
of four PNCC priests are mar- 
ried but newly ordained priests 
must agree to remain single for 
two years.. Any. parish council 
may refuse to accept. a married 
priest-as pastor. Hodur himself 
never married. | 

Bishop Hodur got around to 
consecrating the four new bish- 
ops in 1924 in Scranton.’ One 
was assigned to the eastern di- 
ocese, ‘one for the western, one 
for Poland, and one for: the 
Lithuanians. -When this last 
died no.successor was appoint- 
ed; the LNCC is now visited by 
PNCC bishops. 

From 1926 to 1936 the sect 
grew. from 61,874 members to 
186,000. Hodur ‘had trained a 
few priests himself to supple- 
ment: the former Roman priests 
who formed the original clergy. 
He bought a:three-story build- 
ing.on:a busy Scranton corner 
and established his. seminary 


called Savonarola. It now en- 
rolls between 12 and 16 stu- 
dents. Its three-year course is: 
practical: Bible, church history, 
Polish history, moral and doc- 
trinal © theology, philosophy. 
Students need no _ college 
preparation nor do they: ever 
need to study Latin, Greek 
or Hebrew. Courses are taught. 
in Polish, which has become 
something of a problem since 
few young men know -the lan- 
guage well enough for class- 
room instruction. 


The warden is a former Ro-. 
man, Catholic priest from Po- 
land, Theophilus A. Czarkow- 
ski, who is assisted by a few 
PNCC priests in the area. Men 
are ordained on Trinity Sunday 
as deacons and then priests. A. 
fourth year of training is op-. 
tional. The sect also has a 
second seminary in Cracow. 


. Hodur headed the PNCC for- 
almost 60. years. He was blind 
and paralyzed for his last eight. 
years but used a microphone to. 
deliver sermons from his rec-. 
tory to his Scranton cathedral. 
He died February 16, 1953, at. 
the age of 86. Three Episcopal- 
ian bishops participated in his. 
funeral. 


(To be Fantinued) 


. Important Transaction 
Oliver promise the English leader, attempted to sell St. 
’ Paul’s Cathedral and the Bodleian Library to an Amsterdam 
rabbi for. use as synagogues. The deal fell through only be- 
cause he could not get the offer raised above the initial 250,000 
pounds sterling——The London Universe. 
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Total Abstinence: 
A Supernatural Program 


‘!) ‘The Pioneers’ 


AS anyone who has been fol- 
lowing recent editorials in 
THE PRIEST must know, there 
are in the United States ap- 
proximately seven million ex- 
& cessive drinkers, three million 
/of whom are complete alcohol- 
ics. Figures such as these are 
5 not necessary to convince the 
4 American priest of the moral 
and social evils that excessive 
§ drinking has wrought upon the 
/men and women and young 
/ people for whom he is respons- 
1 ible before God, not to speak of 
i the harm and scandal it has 
' caused among some of his bro- 
thers in the priesthood. 
| The situation in regard to 
excessive drinking at the pres- 
ent time is perhaps not too dif- 


_ ferent from that which existed 


' in Ireland a century ago. Al- 
| though there the causes for in- 
| temperance were somewhat 
different, the Irish hierarchy 
and priests were faced with a 
problem whose extent and seri- 
oushess were not too unlike 
the crisis which we American 
priests are meeting today. 
Thanks to the efforts ot 
many courageous and zealous 
Irish priests, and of two in par- 


Father Poggi. teaches at St. 
Joseph’s College, Mountain View, 
California. 
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ticular, the problem of exces- 
sive drinking in Ireland has 
been greatly diminished and 
gives every sign of continuing 
in its downward trend. 


Whenever the history of the 
Irish temperance movements is 
brought up, one instinctively 
thinks of the name of Father 
Mathew. Single-handed, . this 
great Capuchin priest admin- 
istered some seven million 
pledges, five million of them 
in Ireland alone. Between 1838 
and 1843 he had preached in 
practically every parish in Ire- 
land, after which he moved a- 
cross the Channel to- continue 
his crusade among his country- 
men who had emigrated to the 
industrial centers of England. 

Yet, despite his heroic ef- 
forts, the movement which he 
began was not to perpetuate it- 
self. Father Mathew himself 
realized the inherent weakness 
of his crusade when he said: 
“My labors with the Divine aid 
are attended with partial suc- 
cess. The efforts of any indi- 


vidual, however zealous, are 
not equal to the task .. .” But 
Father Mathew’s movement, 


even though it was not. destin- 
ed to provide a final solution, 
nevertheless paved the way 
and set the stage for another 
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crusade, one which was, in the 
Providence of God, to bear 
lasting results. 


Father Cullen 


The Irish temperance move- 
ment, which numbered many 
other illustrious priest leaders 
besides Father Mathew, .was. to 
reach its full development un- 
der the leadership of Father 
James Cullen, S.J. James Cul- 
len was born in New Ross, Co. 
Wexford, in 1841, at the height 
of Father Mathew’s crusade for 
temperance. He received his 
education at Clongowes Wood 
College under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers and later 
entered Carlow College, which 
served as a seminary for the 
Ferns diocese, to begin his stu- 
dies for the diocesan priest- 
hood. 

Ordained by Dr. Walshe, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
on October 28, 1864, he was as- 
signed as curate to Rowe Street 
Church in Wexford. Even at 
this early date he was inter- 
ested in doing something for 
the cause of temperance, going 
so far as to conceive an ambi- 
tion of being “another Father 
Mathew.” In 1866 he was as- 
signed by his bishop, Dr. Fur- 
long!, to a small band of di- 
ocesan missionaries who were 
to inaugurate the parish-mis- 
sion movement in the diocese 
of Ferns. 

During his years on the 
Ferns mission band Father 
Cullen laid the foundations of 
the temperance work which he 
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‘would later accomplish as a 


Jesuit. The real turning point 
in his life in this matter came 
when he was giving a mission 
at Glynn, Co. Wexford, 1874. 
One morning, while making his 
thanksgiving after Mass, he de- 
termined to carry out his old 
ambition of imitating Father 
Mathew, and he began on the 
spot by taking the pledge him- 
self, a commitment which he 
was never once to break 
throughout his long life. After 
this date he continued to 
preach temperance and to ad- 
minister the pledge, but he did 
not at this time establish any 
temperance societies as such. 


His First Foundation 


The first of Father Cullen’s 
temperance associations was 
founded in 1876 under the aegis 
of Dr. Warren, Dr. Furlong’s 
successor as bishop of Ferns, 
and Father Cullen’s former su- 
perior at the Enniscorthy mis- 
sion house. In a dramatic mo- 
ment Bishop Warren, in full 
episcopal attire, solemnly in- 
itiated the movement by taking 
the pledge himself from the 
pulpit of the Enniscorthy Ca- 
thedral. This was the beginning 
of “The Catholic Total Abstin- 
ence Society of the Sacred 
Thirst and Agony of Our 
Blessed Lord and of the Com- 
passionate Heart of Mary.” 

It is important to note the 
spiritual motivation of the 
pledge which this society em- 
phasized. Inspired by a con- 
temporary movement of a Fa- 
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ther Robert Kelly, S.J., the 
Wexford Society stressed ab- 
staining from alcoholic drinks 
for the highest supernatural 
motives: ‘For the greater glory 
of God and the salvation of 
souls; in honor of the Sacred 
Thirst and Agony of Our Lord 
and of the Compassionate 
Heart of Mary, I promise to 
abstain, ...” 


Eminent Success 


This first of Father Cullen’s 
societies was eminently suc- 
cessful, in its third year count- 
ing 17 priests.and 25,000 of the 
laity. The Society was growing 
rapidly, even outside of Wex- 
ford, when Father Cullen, after 
many years of serious consid- 
eration, felt that God was call- 
ing him to the Society of Jesus 
and entered that Society in the 
fall of 1881. ; 

As'a Jesuit Father Cullen 
continued his labors for tem- 
perance, founding independent 
“Cathelic Total Abstinence So- 
cieties” wherever he could in 
the course of his preaching. He 
was on the whole, however, 
dissatisfied with the progress 
which the temperance move- 
ment in -general was making. 
He realized that the practice of 
giving the general pledge to 
large groups in the course of 
parish missions had proved in 
the long run to be very inef- 
fective. 

The climax came. when he 
was conducting a temperance 
retreat in Belfast on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in 1889. Asked’ by 
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the pastor to give the pledge 
to those present, Father Cullen 
flatly refused: “I have thought 
about it, and have determined 
under God never to give a-gen- 
eral pledge again in a church.” 
Instead he made his appeal that 
evening only to “‘self-respecting 
men and women, those who 
will take the pledge for life, 
and with God’s grace will keep 
ite 

That memorable night Father 
Cullen received . promises not 
only from ‘‘one or two or eight 
or ten,” as he had anticipated, 
but. from’ some 300 men and 
women, all of whom committed 
themselves to what would later 
be known as the “Heroic Offer- 
ing.” 

Solidarity in Christ 

In retrospect it is not hard 
to see that what Father Cullen 
had finally arrived at was a 
concept of achieving temper- 
ance through a theology of sat- 
isfaction and merit de congruo, 
based on the idea of solidarity 
within the Mystical Body. 

In his own words, Father 
Cullen explained it thus: 
“Many solutions to the ‘sad 
problem have been given from 
a social, economic, or educa- 
tional standpoint. We shall sug- 
gest one which rests solely on 
the ‘prayers of supplication and 
the sacrifice addressed to the 
all-powerful and compassionate 
Heart of Jesus... . If the cry 
of the Irish nation —a long; 


piercing, persevering cry — go 
up to the Sacred Heart, in.the 
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end that cry must be heard— 
above all, if that cry be sus-~ 
tained by heroic sacrifice. To 
reach this end we have pro- 
posed the ‘Heroic Offering.’ By 
it we make ourselves victims of 
love, prayer, and reparation. 
Uniting our prayer and sac- 
rifice with the prayer and sac~ 
rifice of the Heart of Jesus, we 
increase beyond measure our 
power with God, and offer a 
holy violence to the Divine 
Pity. Bound by a simple prom- 
ise, without oath or vow, such 
an heroic band of voluntary 
victims will have a marvelous 
influence before the throne of 
the Most High.” 


The ‘Heroic Offering’ 


These thoughts are most suc- 
cinctly summed up in the words 
of the “Heroic Offering’ it- 
self, which to this day must be 
said morning and night by those 
belonging to the Association: 
“For Thy greater glory and 
consolation, O Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, for Thy sake, to give 
good example, to practice self- 
denial, to make reparation to 
Thee for the sins of intemper- 
ance, and for the conversion 
of excessive drinkers, I will ab- 
stain for life from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks.” 

Several further developments 
occurred before Father Cullen’s 
Total Abstinence Movement 
was molded into its present 
form. The first of these was the 
early association of the move- 
ment with the Apostleship of 
Prayer, which Father Cullen 
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had done much to propagate 
throughout his native land. It 
was from the Apostleship that 
Father Cullen borrowed the or- 
ganizational structure which 
was due to serve his new move- 
ment so well. The first mem- 
bers of his Total Abstinence 
League were to be divided up 
into bands of 33 members each. 
These groups, each under the 
supervision of a ‘‘Promoter,” 
were called ‘Pioneer Bands.” 
Hence the present title of the 
Association, “The Pioneer Total 
Abstinence Association of the 
Sacred Heart,’”’ whose members 
are commonly known as 
“Pioneers.” 


The second and final develop- 
ment took place on December 
27, 1898, in the presbytery of 
St. Francis Xavier Church, 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. The 
reason for this historic meet- 
ing was again Father Cullen’s 
dissatisfaction with his own 
work. He felt that the. prin- 
ciples upon which he had built 
his association were firm 
enough, but that in practice 
something was wrong. Many 
were making the “Heroic Of- 
fering,” but many too were 
abandoning it. Father Cullen 
decided that a group within the 
group must be formed, a small, 
but dynamic nucleus of mem- 
bers who would be admitted 
only under the strictest condi- 
tions. And so on the feast of 
St. John he gathered in the 
Gardiner Street Presbytery 
four women who became the 
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first recruits of the movement 
as it exists today. 

The requirements for mem- 
bership were set down, and 
Only 


their lives and who had taken 
no alcoholic beverage within 
two years prior to application 
for membership. Those ac- 
cepted would be required to re- 
cite the “Heroic Offering” 
morning and night for the rest 
of their lives. Furthermore, 
they must wear publicly an em- 
blem of the Sacred Heart as a 
reminder to themselves, and as 
an example to others, of the 
obligations which they had will- 
ingly assumed. 


Women First 


Father Cullen began his 
group with women because, as 
he himself put it, “women have 
been, by word and example, 
the world’s greatest social re- 
formers.” It was not long, how- 
ever, before men, too, much 
chagrined at the thought that 
women were outdoing them in 
generosity, put pressure upon 
Father Cullen to receive them. 

Today the Pioneer Register 
at the Dublin Central Offices, 
27 Upper Sherrard Street, con- 
tains the names of over 520,000 
active members who have com- 
mitted themselves to Father 
Cullen’s spiritual program for 
the conquest of intemperance. 
Most of these are names like 
O’Connor and Murphy, but you 
will find names from other 
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parts of the globe as well (in- 
cluding those of many priests 
and bishops) — frem England, 
Scotland, Wales, Guatemala, 
Africa, Trinidad, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, not to speak of 
the United States, where there 
are at present about 20 Pioneer 
Centers. 


The requirements for mem- 
bership today are basically the 
same as those outlined by Fa- 
ther Cullen in 1898: 1) Sixteen 
years of age, and 2) no al- 
coholic drink taken within two 
years prior to application. For 
those who do not meet these 
requirements, but who _ still 
wish to join, there is a ‘Pro- 
bationers’”’ group to which an 
applicant may be _ associated 
until the time - requirements 
are completed. There is a “Ju- 
venile Section” for youngsters 
under 16 and, finally, a “‘Tem- 
porary Pledge Section” for 
those who do not qualify or 
wish to become full members. 


The P.T.A.A. should appeal 
to the priest for its soundness 
and supernatural spirit. Al- 
though it seeks for a solution 
to intemperance through super- 
natural means, it does not neg- 
lect or depreciate the human 
means and organizations which 
are working so effectively to 
combat the evils of excessive 
drinking. It is a movement 
marked by common sense as 
well as by theological sound- 
ness, deploring, not drink, but 
the abuse of drink; it is not 
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pretentious, nor does it look 
down on those who drink .or 
are not inclined to join the As- 
sociation. It has been sanctioned 
by all the recent popes and its 
members have been granted in- 
dulgences by two. In a word it 
is a supernatural, solid, and ac- 
ceptable program for combat- 
ting an evil which has serious- 
ly affronted God and struck 
serious blows at the heart of 
our social and family life. 


What is the future for the 
P.T.A.A. here in America? On 
the occasion of the first Amer- 
ican Rally of the Pioneers, held 
in New York last September, 
Father D. Dargan, S.J., the 
present Central Director of the 
Association, had these remarks 
to make: 


“There is need for our move- 
ment today when in almost 
every country in the world 
people are alarmed at the per- 
sistent increase in excessive 
drinking. It has been stated 
that there are now seven mil- 
lion excessive drinkers in the 
United. States. The Pioneer 
movement has proved its worth 
in} many countries, indeed in 
any country where it has been 
established. Since the evil ex- 
ists: here, the remedy—a spir- 
itual remedy to cope with an 
evil fundamentally spiritual— 
should be applied. It is not 
enough to sit back and bemoan 
the harm being caused by 
drink; we should do something, 
we should be ready to take 
action. 
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“I believe that the Pioneer 
Association has a future in this 
country. because I know the 
great heights of generosity, en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice to 
which American Catholics can 
rise where the interests of Our 
Lord are involved. And His in- 
terests are definitely at ‘stake 
in the abuse of alcoholic drink. 
Speaking to a group of Pioneers 
in 1956, Pope Pius XII called 
intemperance in this matter ‘a 
harrowing menace and a’ spir- 
itual tragedy for thousands of 
souls redeemed by’ the blood 
of Jesus Christ.’ ”? 


1. It may be of interest to Ameri- 
can priests to know that this 
same bishop, Dr. Furlong of 
Ferns, Co. Wexford, is credited 
with having begun the Confir- 
mation Pledge, so prevalent 
here in the States today. 


“This great bishop also estab- 
lished Temperance, (not Total 
Abstinence) sodalities through- 
out his diocese, and, most im- 
portant of all; instituted the 
Confirmation Pledge to be taken 
against drink until the age of 
twenty-one—a custom which is 
now universal all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholic world.” 
(L. McKenna, §S:J., Father James 
Cullen, S.J. [London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1925], p. 307. 
Most of the information for this 
article was gathered from this 
biography.) 


2. Anyone interested in obtaining 
further information on the 
P.T.A.A. may write to the au- 
thor, St. Joseph’s College, Mt. 
View, California, or directly to 
the Pioneer Central Offices, 27 
Upper Sherrard St., Dublin. 
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The New ‘Mission’ 


Action ‘in depth’ 


Ope of the major difficulties 
under the spotlight of pres- 

ent apostolic gaze is the great 
problem of leakage from the 
Church. Coupled with the fact 
that many Catholics are still 
lukewarm at best in the prac- 
tice of the Faith, tremendous 
pastoral problems are evident. 
But how do you go about mak- 
ing (or re-making) a parish 
live and produce fervent, dedi- 
cated knowledgeable Chris- 
tians? Grace does not grow on 
trees. Nor, contrary to the ap- 
parent views of a few, can 
grace be purchased by forfeit- 
ing millions of dollars to put 
brick on brick or by lighting 
vigil candles a pound at a time. 
In the age of Leonard of Port 
Maurice and of Liguori, parish 
missions were elected as the 
main framework for renewing 
parish fervor. Those missions 
worked. Tremendous _ results 
followed the efforts of dedi- 
cated preachers and confessors. 
Taking one parish at a time, 
they would “invade” the terri- 
tory and shout from the house- 
tops the basic truths of Chris- 
tianity—emphasizing at every 
turn the irrevocable realities 


A Miami priest, Father Con- 
nolly has frequently written for 
The Priest. 
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underlying the words: death, 
judgment, heaven, hell. For the 
past 300 years, and for many 
years to come, these parish mis- 
sions will be the salvation of 
countless souls. 


These parish missions not- 
withstanding, many souls con- 
tinue—particularly nowadays— 
to neglect the sacraments. These 
sly sheep are the ones mis- 
sioners are mainly concerned 
with in the first place. But they 
stay away from missions in in- 
creasing numbers. 


Immediately after World War 
II, some zealous priests began 
to hold meetings — in France, 
Germany, and even in the 
United States where the 
question was raised, ‘Do the 
times call for thinking on a 
new plateau, can the parish 
mission do the job it used to 
do, and if not, how can we 
utilize all our new knowledge 
about men and machines to put 
the age to work for us in help- 
ing us save souls?” 

From these brain-storming 
sessions was born the idea of 
an area mission. Profoundly 
thought out then, already ex- 
perimented with now, it seems 
to work where it has been tried. 
It seems to succeed where other 
contemporary efforts of mis- 
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sioners have failed. It may be 


the break through that mission-_ 
ers have been looking for in re- : 


covering souls which would not 
ordinarily go to church to make 
a standard parish mission. 


Wise Words From Pius XII 


Lest an intransigent spirit 
rear back to reject the idea of 
change in the traditional par- 
ish-by-parish mission, propon- 
ents of the area mission concept 
hasten to publicize Pope Pius 
XII’s provocative statement to 
a mission convention at Cout- 
ances, France in 1955: ‘The 
dispersed and isolated efforts of 
individual parishes are incap- 
able of maintaining for long the 
faith and morals of our people 
in the face of the profound and 
rapid transformations of mod- 
ern life, in spite of the devotion 
of the clergy.” 


There can be little doubt that 
the parish mission as such is not 
accomplishing the same won- 
cers that it used to, so far asa 
lasting reform of local society 
is concerned. For one thing, our 
people have so much to attract 
them away from church during 
the hours of a mission that usu- 
ally the “saved” alone attend, 
for they alone don’t mind sacri- 
ficing their time to God. 


It must be galling for a mis- 
sioner to preach his heart out 
on the evils of mortal sin, 
knowing that a large part of his 
audience are daily communi- 
cants. It is galling for the audi- 
ence, too. They would much 
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rather hear about the intrica- 
cies of the prayer of quiet or 
the factors intrinsic to the dark ~ 
night of the senses. This is not 
to whitewash the laity attend- - 
ing missions. Hardly a mission- 
er but draws in some big fish. 
Yet, doesn’t a parish priest do 
nearly as well on Saturday con- 
fessions? 


That “Good. Confession” 


The great goal of the par- 
ish mission has always been to 
get the people to make a good 
confession. But the question 
raised by the area mission men 
is whether such a goal was what 
Christ had in mind when He 
sent His apostles as missionar- 
ies to preach throughout the 
world. Did He not intend prin- 
cipally the total reform of the 
individual and total reform of 
the community in which the in- 
dividual lived, and worked, and 
died? Proponents of the area 
mission idea claim they are not 
really innovators; they are re- 
turning to the early Christian 
concept of a mission — the rev- 
olution of a certain area so that 
Christ and His teachings will 
profoundly influence the com- 
munity to the extent of becom- 
ing its very lifeblood. 


In its briefest form, the area 
mission idea is the abandon- 
ment of parish-boundary mis- 
sions in favor of missions for a 
total area—for example, a coal- 
mining area, or a big-city area, 
or a farm-area. For two years 
or more the specified area would 
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be literally infiltrated in order 
to re-awaken the society there, 
on all possible fronts, to the 
need of God in human life. 
When the time comes for the 
actual preaching of the mission 
itself, the mission sermons 
would climax the two-year 
program of baptized sociologi- 
cal methods of indoctrination. 


A basic tenet of the area mis- 
sion concept is that the over- 
all fruit of any mission must be 
total conversion — not just to 
a set of well-organized truths 
but to the person of Christ. The 
love for Christ and loyalty to 
Him which follow from this 
commitment will prompt the 
individual to embrace those 
apostolic works which will lead 
to Christ. 


It is certainly true to say 
that many presentday Catholics, 
developing their private lives 
on the sometimes artificial and 
sentimental language of the 
conventional Catholic, have be- 
come insensible to the _ fact 
that they should live in a state 
of permanent missionary aware- 
ness. How else explain the gap 
between the morals of Christ’s 
gospels and the daily practice 
of so many of our people? 


Worked Out in Germany 


Straws in the wind indicat- 
ing the “new” approach to the 
impasse in mission work were 
evident as early as 1949, when 
the mission directors in North 
Germany, under the chairman- 
ship of Father Dietmar West- 
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emeyer, O.F.M., then Superior 
of the Province of the Holy 
Cross, inaugurated at Werl a 
new schedule of sermons. It was 
based on the condition of Ger- 
many after World War II. Dur- 
ing the Hitler years, the whole 
of German life had been ori- 
ented toward the State through 
a dictatorship which centered 
all order — political, social and 
moral — in the State. The mis- 
sioners reasoned that their peo- 
ple must now be given a re- 
presentation of the divine and 
the supernatural order — viz., 
God’s plan for the world. 


From 1946 to 1952 the ser- 
mon topics preached for a two- 
week mission—and the same 
topic was preached several 
times a day according to cir- 
cumstances—were grouped un- 
der the theme of the new mis- 
sion: The Divine Order of Life 
and Christian Living. 


At a meeting in Wuerzburg 
in 1953, French Franciscans 
under the direction -of Pere 
Jean F. Motte, O.F.M., director 
of the “Centre Pastoral des 
Missions a L’Interieur” in Par- 
is, met with the General Coun- 
cil of Mission Directors of all 
Germany. The result was the 
Area Mission theme. Until then 
the mission had been regarded 
as an isolated parish endeavor. 
The Modern Mission concept 
embraced in its sweep all the 
parishes of a given area. It 
would survey and plan how to 
bring about cooperation among 
those responsible for the care 
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of souls in a given area by solv- 
ing problems which no single 
parish could successfully at- 
tack alone. Obviously, the mis- 
sioners reasoned, the infuences 
which adversely mold the life 
of any one single parish usually 
come from outside the parish 
limits. 


Results ‘In Depth’ 


The purpose of the area mis- 
sion would be to bring about 
lasting results in depth. Its pre- 
paration, its specialized action, 
would involve intensive study 
to bring militant workers to the 
service of Christ. The explicit 
aim of the area mission was 
defined: ‘‘To intensify the pres- 
ence of the Church by the con- 
version of hearts, by arousing, 
modifying and extending re- 
gional pastoral equipment in 
such a way that the means of 
salvation are brought effective- 
ly within the reach of every 
man of good will.” 


In general, therefore, the area 
mission aimed at the complete 
renewal of the life of the 
Church in the parish, the area, 
the diocese, and the whole 
country. Remote preparation, it 
was agreed, should begin about 
one or two years before the two 
weeks of mission sermons. The 
preparation would consist of a 
sociological study of the area 
(what are the influences good 
and bad, where do people work, 
how. many go to church and to 
which parish) obtained through 
the work of ‘sociologists, the 
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city hall, the court building, big 
industries of the area, employ- 
ment offices. Nothing was to be 
overlooked. 


Proximate preparation would 
begin about six months. before 
the preached mission and con- 
sist in forming groups or cells 
(workers in factories, kéy pub- 
lic figures, barbers, saloon keep- 
ers, professional men) not to 
arouse them to come to _ the 
preached mission, but to lay the 
foundation for later work in 
winning back dormant Catho- 
lics. As the preached mission 
nears, the advertizing and the 
propaganda is also stepped up. 


Two-Week Program 


The preached mission in Eu- 
rope, it was decided, would last 
two weeks, with the same ser- 
mon topic preached two or 
three times as needed (4 p. m., 
6 p. m., 8 p. m.). The confer- 
ence concluded its deliberation 
with the thought that a repeat 
area mission should take place 
every seven or ten years and in 
the intervening years’. there 
would be novenas, religious 
weeks, and other means used to 
keep up the spirit of the mis- 
sionary effort. 


In actual operation the area 
mission clarifies and delegates 
the responsibilities of each 
group within the confines of 
the mission effort. The critical 
group is the young married 
couples, since they ultimately 
determine whether their chil- 
dren will simply be conven- 
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tional, automatic Catholics or 
convinced and apostolic Catho- 
lics. To win the parents, active 
mothers are enlisted and train- 
ed to work with them. 


Teachers in Catholic schools 
are given special attention, too, 
so that the children become in- 
fluenced and proceed. to influ- 
ence their parents. Almost all 
organizations in the area can 
contribute to the good of the 
mission, even neutral or non- 
sectarian organizations. Athlet- 
ic clubs, singing clubs, cultural 
clubs, civic groups, business 
clubs and neighborhood organi- 
zations are useful. 


Each type of club or organi- 
zation is addressed by people 
who belong to that group, but 
are also well acquainted with 
the aims of the mission. The 
priest-coordinator or director 
of the mission is 
present, or at least some priest. 
They present the objectives ‘of 
the mission, solicit ideas as to 
how these can be achieved, tell 
the group how its organization 
fits into the well-being of reli- 
gion and the preservation of 
Christian culture. 

It will be a surprise to these 
people to learn they are in a 
profession through which they 
can save their soul and work 
for the kingdom of God. For 
the most part these people will 
be amazed that the Church 
takes a real interest in them, 
and will usually cooperate to 
some extent and do some good 
for the mission. The ideal is to 
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begin building cells among 
each..of these groups, not so 
much to.get people to attend 
the preached mission as to in- 
fluence. others to live.a-good 
Christian life teaching them 
that through their way of life 
they: will save their own souls 
and others. es 


A Provocative Concept 


The concept of an area mis- 
sion is indeed _ provocative. 
There are undoubtedly many 
ways of starting an area mis- 
sion anywhere in the United 
States. The mission need not be 
carried out here in the full 
blown ‘sense that it is now car- 
ried out in parts of Germany 
and France. They had to make 
a start, they learned by doing, 
and so can we. 

Any American pastor with a 
flair for organization could be- 
gin by talking up the idea with 
several parishes in his area and 
arranging to have simultaneous 
missions with coordinated prep- 
arations. At least this would 
make it easier for everyone in 
an area to make a mission, to 
bring to it fallen away and non- 
Catholics, and would help pas- 
tors to get a more extensive 
concentration of people work- 
ing thereby on lapsed Catholics. 

In 1955 the Archbishop of 
Paderborn, Laurence. Jaeger, 
appointed Father Dietmar as 
director of all parish missions 
and ‘missionary activity in his 
-diocese.' At the same time the 
archbishop announced  offici- 
ally that any pastor who de- 
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sired to have a parish mission 
must notify Father Dietmar. 
The director would then call on 
the pastor, establish a time for 
the mission, and line up other 
parishes in the area for the 
same mission. Presently (1961) 
there are no longer any isolated 
parish missions in Paderborn. 
All mission effort has been or- 
ganized on an area basis. 


Last December Father Diet- 
mar addressed a seminar group 
of Franciscan missioners in 
Chicago where he _ explained 
are area mission concept. In 
the discussion period later he 
admitted that so far, in Europe, 
preaching during the two cli- 
mactic weeks of the mission has 


fallen behind the preparation. 
This was the case in Milan in 
1958 and in the mission for 
Munich in 1960 for which there 
were three years of prepara- 
tion. 


But the whole program is so 
new that an observer could not 
yet ask perfection in every 
phase of the program. It may 
well be, after an overall evalu- 
ation of the European experi- 
ment, that the United States 
will try to be host for similar 
experiments. At any rate, our 
missionary thinkers are think- 
ing. And that augurs well for 
the future where the spiritual 
problems of today will have to 
be met—and conquered. 


++ +4 
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Pulpit Dialogue 


Those parents who never take their children to church 
should be reminded that it can prove a handicap not to go, even 
for their earthly careers. Witness the story of the army cadet 
who blotted his copy-book at the outset, and bitterly reproached 
his mother, whose fault it was that he had never been inside a 
church till he was taken on a church parade. He wrote describ- 
ing how a man in white got up “and looked at us and suddenly, 
said, ‘Art thou weary art thou sad?’ and I replied that I was 


indeed in a state of absolute exhaustion.” — 


London Tablet. 
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Eight solutions 


e* Saturday when we are 

permitted by the ordo to 
say the votive Mass of the 
Blessed Mother, is it necessary 
to make a commemoration of 
the previous Sunday and also of 
a saint, if this coincides with 
the “Maria in Sabbato’’? 


According to a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
dated May 27, 1961, “If a priest 
decides to say a Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin or some other 
votive Mass or a festive Mass 
on a Ferial of the 4th Class, no 
commemoration is to be made 
of the Ferial.” It would seem, 
however, that a commemora- 
tion of a saint indicated for that 
day would still have to be made. 


ORATIO IMPERATA 


Please clear up for us the 
regulations in effect now about 
the “Oratio Imperata.” I be- 
lieve they are different than 
formerly. 


According to the _ decree, 
“Novum Rubricarum,” of July 
26, 1960, “The local Ordinary 
may prescribe any prayer from 
Masses which may be celebrat- 
ed as votive Masses, or from 
the prayers for special inten- 
tions, or from the Masses and 
prayers for the dead. 


‘It is highly becoming that 
a local Ordinary should not im- 
pose an ordered prayer in any 
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permanent way, but only for a 
really grave reason and for a 
period not exceeding the time 
of real necessity. 

“An ordered prayer: a) may 
be only one; b) must be said by 
all priests celebrating Mass in 
churches and oratories, even 
exempt ones, of the diocese; c) 
is never said under one con- 
clusion with the prayer of the 
Mass, but after privileged com- 
memorations; d) is prohibited 
on all liturgical days of I and 
II class, in votive Masses of I 
and II class, in high Masses and 
whenever the number of privil- 
eged commemorations appoint- 
ed for any particular day has 
been completed. 


‘An ordered prayer for the 
dead is said only on ferias of 
IV class and in low votive 
Masses or Masses of the dead of 
IV class. 

“If there is question of a pub- 
lic calamity or need which of 
its nature may last long (e.g., 
war, or pestilence, and the 
like), the local Ordinary may 
order a suitable prayer for the 
entire period of the unhappy 
event, but this prayer is said 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays only and not on liturgi- 
cal days of the I and II class, 
votive Masses of the I and II 
class, in high Masses and when- 
ever the number of orations is 
three.” 
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ALTAR Boy SURPLICES 


Are there any prescriptions 
about surplices to be worn by 
altar boys? Recently, at a Forty 
Hours’ Devotion, I saw the boys 
wearing them with colored 
borders or colored ribbons 
(about an inch and one-half 
wide) sewn on at the hem. 


The various authorities on 
ecclesiastical dress prescribe for 
altar boys a plain white sur- 
plice with no trimmings. Dom 
Britt remarks that “there are 
certain kinds of surplices that 
are not in keeping with the 
spirit of the liturgy. Among 
these are the lace surplice, the 
pleated surplice, and the short 
surplice of whatever material 
it may be made. No altar boy 
is more becomingly vested than 
one who has on a simple, long, 
linen surplice, immaculately 
clean. Moreover, it is preferable 
that it should have a wide op- 
ening at the neck where the 
stuff is neatly gathered. It is 
immaterial whether the open- 
ing be square or circular in 
shape. The surplice should have 
no slit down the front, no rib- 
bons, strings, hooks, or but- 
tons.” 


BENEDICTION CANDLES 


How many candles are neces- 
sary for Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament? What is 
the quality of these candles — 
precisely what wax content? . 

The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has ruled that for Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment at least 12 candles should 
be lighted. For Benediction 
with the ciborium (private ex- 
position) at least six candles 
should be lighted. The candles 
that burn on the altar dur- 
ing exposition or Benediction 
should be beeswax in the great- 
er part or to a notable extent. 
Non-wax candles are not al- 
lowed on the altar. 


INDULGENCE ON CoRD ROSARY 


Women in my parish make 
cord rosaries for patients in a 
nearby hospital. Do these rosar- 
ies carry the usual indulgences 
when blessed? 

The Sacred Penitentiary was. 
asked this exact question in 
1948. The late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, approved such 
rosaries forever and for any- 
body. Upon the cross can be 
given the papal indulgences 
and the indulgences of the Sta- 
tions and upon the cord rosary 
all the indulgences of any ros- 
ary. 


SANCTUARY LAMP CONTENT 


Does the sanctuary lamp 
need to be 51% beeswax? They: 
are expensive and we are won- 
dering if we are correct in pro- 
curing another grade of candle: 
for the sanctuary light. 

First we would check on di- 
ocesan regulations concerning 
the requirements for the sanc- 
tuary lamp and its contents. 

Most authorities agree with 
Stercky who states that the 
same percentage of beeswax is 
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required in the sanctuary lamp 
as in the candles for liturgical 
functions. This requirement is 
at least 51%. 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


May the prayers after Mass 
be omitted after a low Mass 
with a sermon and also after a 
Dialogue Mass? 

The recent instruction from 
Rome states that the Leonine 
prayers may be omitted after a 
dialogue Mass on Sundays and 
feast days. This also applies if 
there has been a sermon or a 
homily at the Mass on Sundays 
and feasts. 

Since this question of the 
prayers after Mass has con- 
cerned so many of our priests, 
we take the liberty of quoting 
a reply to this problem by Can- 
on J. B. O’Connell of England: 

“The Leonine prayers are 
anomalous in several respects; 
they are not part of the rubrics 
of the rites of Mass, which nev- 
er refer to them, and are rather 
of the nature of an ‘exercise of 
piety,’ and so should per se fall 
under the control of the local 
Ordinary (cf. 1958 Instruction 
1,12), but in fact, they don’t. 
They were prescribed by the 
Holy See, for the entire Latin 
Church and for an intention 
that concerns the Universal 
Church, and are regulated by 
the Holy See through decisions 
of S.R.C. 

“The new reply of S.R.C. 
about the Leonine prayers 
(March 9, 1960) is merely an 
interpretative reply, and is 
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really concerned with the 
meaning of ‘aliqua solemnitas’ 
of a former reply of S.R.C. 
(June 20, 1913) which de- 
cided that after a Mass cele- 
brated ‘cum aliqua solemn- 
itate’ the prayers might be 
omitted. S.R.C. has now decid- 
ed that a Mass at which there 
is a homily fits this description, 
and so does a ‘dialogue Mass’ 
but only on Sundays and feasts. 


“Since the word ‘festa’ is left 
unqualified some _ rubricians 
think it may be taken ‘in its 
widest meaning’ (Paroisse et 
Liturgie, Sept., 1960, p. 444) 
and so the prayers may be 
omitted ‘on all days which are 
feasts, that is, whenever the 
feast of a mystery or of a saint 
is celebrated’ (Fr. F. R. Mc- 
Manus, in Worship, August 
1960, p. 447). This interpreta- 
tion, however, seems to be too 
wide and to ignore the aliqua 
solemnitas with which the re- 
cent S.R.C. reply is concern- 
ed. And so Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae — the very authoritative 
liturgical periodical published 
in Rome and which though un- 
official is in close touch with 
S.R.C. — interprets festa as 
meaning the feasts of I and II 
class (of the new rubrics) or 
those celebrated with some sol- 
emnity. L’Ami du Clerge takes 
the same view and it seems the 
better one.” 


SIGNAL For Hoty 
COMMUNION 


With the new rubrics and the 
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omission of the Confiteor, etc. 
before the distribution of Holy 
Communion at Mass, it is diffi- 
cult to know if there are peo- 
ple to receive Holy Communion. 
Also, in large churches people 
are very slow to come forward 
to the rail because they are not 
sure if it is the proper time. 
What should we do? 

The altar boy can be trained 
to kneel at the epistle side of 
the altar as a cue to the cele- 
brant that some of the faithful 
wish to receive Holy Commun- 
ion. 


Some _ rubricians have sug- 
gested that the altar boy ring 
the bell at the Domine, non sum 
dignus. The ringing of the beH 
at this time is not required by 
the rubrics and it may thus 
serve as an indication both to 
the celebrant and to the faith- 
ful. Recently, it was observed 
that at some parishes the serv- 
ers are trained to ring the bell 
once when the celebrant has 
consumed the Sacred Blood. 
This is a warning to the faith- 
ful to come forward for Holy 
Communion. 


From a Master Statesman 


“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by ‘master 
minds,’ in whose judgment and will all the people may gladly 
and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly apparent at Wash- 
ington during these last 10 years. Were it possible to find 
‘master minds’ so unselfish, so willing to decide so _hesitat- 
ingly against their own personal interests or private prejudices, 
men almost godlike in their ability to hold the scales of Justice 
with an even hand, such a government might be to the interest 
of the country, but there are none such on our political horizon, 
and we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings of 
history.”—Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, March 2, 1930. 
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Of ‘Rectors’ and ‘Chaplains’ 


What is their status? 


HE term “rector” as it is 
often used in the United 
States to designate a pastor 
(parochus) is canonically in- 
correct. A “rector of a church” 
in Canon Law signifies only 
one thing — a priest who has 
charge of a church which is 
not parochial, or capitular, or 
annexed to the house of a re- 
ligious community for use in 
celebrating the divine offices. 
There is question here, not of 
an oratory, but of a real 
church, i. e., a place of worship 
destined primarily for the use 
of all the faithful, and one 
which is not subject to the pas- 
tor of the parish, but to the 
bishop directly. 


It refers, for instance, to 
those churches which are erect- 
ed to cultivate some special de- 
votion — e. g., the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., or 
to the church of a confraternity 
or pious union. The rector of 
such a church is not a mere 
chaplain. His position is per- 
manently established by the 
Code, and the rights, duties, and 
powers attached to it are there 
determined. It is conferred ac- 
cording to the regulations of 
the law. It does not involve any 
participation in the power of 
jurisdiction, but per se it does 
carry with it the right to cele- 
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brate in the church the divine 
offices. 

It is, therefore, an ecclesiasti- 
cal office in the strict sense, 
and since there is no limit 
whatsoever placed to its objec- 
tive existence in any particular 
place, it can be made a benefice 
through the regular formalities 
of attaching an endowment and 
the like. In such an event the 
law of the foundation would 
have to determine whether or 
not the rector was to be remov- 
able at the will of the local Or- 
dinary. 

There is no obligation of resi- 
dence attached by the Code to 
this office, and consequently, 
even if in a particular case it 
were made a_ benefice, it 
would not be a residential one, 
unless the diocesan statutes, 
particular custom, or the law of 
the foundation made personal 
residence a requisite. 

The Status of Chaplains 

Originally, as the etymology 
of the Latin term suggests, a 
chaplain was a priest who, 
through a provision of the law 
and in virtue of an income from 
a stable endowment left by 
some pious founder, was oblig- 
ed to celebrate Mass a certain 
number of times every year in 
some particular church or 
chapel (cappella). This position 
was, or was not, a benefice ac- 
cording as the foundation was 
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made by the authority of the 
bishop, or merely by some other 
person; and this is the meaning 
of a chaplaincy in canon 1412, 
2°) 

Non-exempt Religious 


The term chaplain, however, 
has come to have a much wider 
signification, and today, even 
in the legal sense, it designates 
a priest who, in virtue of the 
position which he obtains, and 
prescinding from the presence 
or absence of remuneration in 
any form, has the right and 
duty to perform certain spirit- 
ual functions for the benefit of 
particular individuals or groups 
of persons. 

Under this genus come: 1) 
chaplains of non-exempt lay 
Religious Institutes, whether 
men or women, 2) chaplains of 
pious associations of the faith- 
ful, particularly of confrater)- 
ities and pious unions, 3) chap- 
lains of non-collegiate ecclesi- 
astical institutes, such as hos- 
pitals, schools or colleges, or- 
phan asylums, etc., or prisons, 
or of units of a nation’s armed 
forces, and 4) simple Mass 
chaplains, such as may exist in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Chap- 
ters. 

As far as the houses of non- 
exempt lay Religious or any 
pious houses are concerned, as 
long as they remain under the 
care of the pastor in whose par- 
ish they are situated, they are 
ministered to by him or by his 
assistant vicar, and there is no 
question of a chaplain. How- 
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ever, it is in the bishop’s power 
to remove these houses from 
the care of the pastor for a just 
and grave cause. When that is 
done, the Ordinary must ap- 
point a chaplain, subject direct- 
ly to himself, to provide for the 
care of souls in these houses. 

Official notification of such 
a decision would most probably 
have to be given to the pastor 
by the bishop, for, in a matter 
so important as the care of 
souls, no pastor already having 
the obligation would be justi- 
fied in acting on a mere pre- 
sumption of release from such 
care. The chaplain who is thus 
appointed by the bishop cer- 
tainly must have some share 
in the power of orders or of 
jurisdiction in the internal 
forum. 

For chaplains in the houses 
of non-exempt lay Religious, 
whether the Institute be of men 
or of women, some powers are 
obtained from the Code itself, 
e. g., the right to administer 
Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction to the sick and dying; 
the rest must be determined 
and delegated through the di- 
ocesan statutes or the letters of 
appointment. 

As for the chaplains of pious 
associations of the faithful in 
general, as well as of confra- 
ternities and pious unions in 
particular, there is no question 
of the care of souls or of 
exemption from parochial care. 
Nevertheless, the nomination of 
the chaplain pertains to the lo- | 
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OF ‘RECTORS’ AND ‘CHAPLAINS’ 


cal Ordinary, and his rights and 
duties as mentioned in the Code 
participate to some slight ex- 
in the exercise of the 
power of orders through his 
bless insignia, 


Chaplains of the third group 
are appointed by the Ordinary, 


“@ and may have the care of souls 


in place of the pastor within 
the confines of whose parish the 


“1 institutes exist, in the same way 


' as is provided for chaplains of 
non-exempt lay Religious Insti- 
Military chaplains, in 
particular, are regulated as to 
their rights and duties by spe- 
cial rescripts of the Holy See. 


Simple Mass Chaplains 

Finally, the simple Mass 
chaplains have at least the 
right to celebrate Mass in the 
church or chapel where they 
are located. This right is com- 
mon also to practically all the 
other types. 

These four main groups of 
chaplains are permanently es- 
tablished by the Code, and laws 
concerning their appointment 
are given. As was pointed out, 
they participate at least to 
some slight extent in the power 
of orders. They can, therefore, 
be considered as the occupants 
of ecclesiastical offices in the 
strict sense. Furthermore, since 
the objective existence of these 
offices is not dependent on any- 
thing, they can be made bene- 
fices. This can only be done in 
a particular case in the or- 
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dinary way, i. e., by the special 
act of the bishop erecting that 
particular chaplaincy in per- 
petuity, attaching to it the per- 
petual right to receive a defi- 
nitely assured income, and 
clearly defining the rights and 
duties of the beneficiary. 

In the absence of any specific 
tegulation in the Code concern- 
ing an obligation of residence 
being imposed upon the vari- 
ous types of chaplains, the 
norm must be taken from laws 
enacted for similar groups. 
Since pastors have the obliga- 
tion of residence because of the 
care of souls, it should be con- 
cluded that those chaplains who 
have the care of souls in place 
of the pastor also have the ob- 
ligation of residence. If their 
chaplaincy is made a beneficial 
one, it, consequently, is a resi- 
dential benefice. 

Any chaplaincy which does 
not involve the care of souls, 
even if it be made beneficial, is 
not a residential benefice, un- 
less the obligation of residence 
is attached in one of the three 
usual ways, namely, by the law 
of the very foundation of the 
benefice, by immemorial cus- 
tom or, finally, by particular 
indult. Virtual chaplaincy is not 
effected except in the face of 
both facts, namely, its erection 
as a benefice and the concomit- 
ant obligation of residence. To 
assure the claim of incardina- 
tion both facts have to be cap- 
able of proof. 


(McBride, ‘Incardination’’) 
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The Edge of Sadness 
by Edwin O’Connor 


Little, Brown, Boston 
1961, pp. 460, $5.00 


O little Eddie has hit the 

Book of the Month Club, and 
is on all the best-seller lists! Sure 
isn’t it grand, little Eddie, him that 
went to the Brothers’ school in 
Providence and to No-ter Dame. 
Oh, it’s grand, I’m telling you. I 
remember his father well.’ Thus 
would Charlie Carmody, 81 years 
old but claiming 82, have referred 
to Edwin O’Connor, who has writ- 
ten a priest book far exceeding 
in depth his best selling The Last 
Hurrah. Your reviewer is enthusi- 
astic about this job. He read it by 
himself first and then read it 
aloud, 30 or 40 pages a day, to a 
shut-in, the shut-in being of wide 
reading experience and sound 
judgment. 


Father Hugh Kennedy, about 10 
years after his ordination, lost his 
grip on himself after the shock- 
ingly painful and lingering death 
of his beloved father by cancer. 
Before long he was keeping to his 
room in the rectory, drinking 
more and more heavily, while his 
young assistants tried to cover up. 
At last the scandal forced a very 
sympathetically portrayed bishop 
to remove him. Father Hugh was 
truly penitent, truly desirous of 
recovering, and so he co-operated 
fully with His Excellency in tak- 
ing the cure at the Cenacle, an 
institution for the reconstitution of 
alcoholic clergy in the Far West. 
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He stayed beyond the necessary 
time to make certain that he was 
really cured. 

Then he went to Old St. Paul’s 
(is this Boston?), a run down area 
without even the “dignity” of a 
high rate of crime and violence; 
just plain despair, just down and 
out. The priest walking through it 
at night received no such warm 
greetings as would have met Bing 
Crosby in one of his priest roles. 
Here Hugh was alone for a short 
time, and then came an assistant, 
a young Polish-American lad fresh 
from the seminary. Dull, senten- 
tious, obvious, this young’ priest, 
who had almost as much difficulty 
getting through the seminary as 
the Curé of Ars, is actually a saint 
—utterly unselfconscious. 

Often Hugh was tempted to dis- 
illusion him, but fortunately he 
never did. And slowly he came to 
recognize the jewel he had been 
handed. Any reader, lay or cleri- 
cal, who does not find himself 
moved close to tears over this in- 
nocent abroad, is callous indeed. 

The Leading Character? 

But who is the leading charac- 
ter of this beautiful book? For 
long it was your reviewer’s opin- 
ion that old Charlie Carmody was | 
it. Old Charlie, shrewd, an Irish- 


American Shylock who became a | 


millionaire by renting rookeries to | 


the unfortunate at exhorbitant | 


rates; a crafty old devil who 
would telephone Fr. Hugh at 5:30 | 
in the morning: “Are you up, Fa- 
ther? Ah, that’s the stuff. These | 
lazy priests that lie in bed all | 
morning! It’s good to know you 
are of the old stuff.” 
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And then when the weary priest 
has at last laid his head on the 
pillow at night old Charlie would 
call up: “I just wanted to hear 
your voice, Father.” Always a sa- 
distic touch. Following a heart at- 
tack when everyone expected the 
old scoundrel to die, his priest- 
son, Father John Carmody, poured 
into Hugh’s ears the tale of his 
lifelong dislike of his father. 

From the very beginning, Char- 
lie, according to the embittered 
priest, had tried to rule and ruin 
his family; a long-suffering wife, 


now dead; a long-suffering older 


daughter, who became his door- 
mat; his splendid daughter, Helen, 
who married a man she did not 
really love in order to escape his 
tyranny; his son, John, whose en- 
tering the seminary may also have 
been at least partly motivated by 
escapism. 

Charlie has one grandson, Ted, 
Helen’s son, planning a political 
career. This grandson (did he go 
to Choate School and Harvard?) 
could not recognize a Franciscan 
in his habit; and apparently had 
no notion that he was supposed to 
genuflect to the Blessed Sacrament 
carried by a priest to communi- 
eate the sick man. This Ted actu- 
ally asked Father Hugh’s permis- 
sion to be a bit conspicuous about 
Old St. Paul’s so that the voters 
might have a chance to see him 
in church and vote for him. When 
Hugh tried to make him see that 
this was a pretty cynical attitude, 
he apparently was dumbfounded. 

It was Father John Carmody 
who was responsible for the true 
regeneration of his old seminary 
mate, Hugh Kennedy. In that same 
conversation where he had ranted 
about Old Charlie’s sins he put 
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Hugh on the spot. Sure, Hugh had 
responded to the cure and was a 
teetotaler; but who was running 
Old St. Paul’s but a clown of a 
curate? Did Hugh know any of the 
people? Was he a real pastor? A 
real priest? It was a bitter lashing 
coming as it did from the lips 
of a priest already marked for 
death: but the two parted friends. 

Some months after John’s fu- 
neral — Old Charlie having had a 
fine recovery just as John had 
prophesied — beautiful St. Ray- 
mond’s, John’s parish, in which 
he and Hugh had grown up, was 
still without a pastor. The bishop 
actually went over to Old St. Paul’s 
to offer the parish to Hugh. 

“Do I have a--choice?” Hugh 
asked. The bishop said he did. 
Hugh then made known the choice 
he had already made on the day 
when John had laid him open. 
Old St. Paul’s it would be; a par- 
ish that would outlast him, but 
perhaps not much more; destined 
finally for the bulldozer. Would he 
be happy? Was that any question 
for a priest to ask? 

There are very few flaws in this 
novel. It is astonishing that it 
could be the work of a layman. A 
tribute to it is that this writer 
has not seen one review that does 
Mr. O’Connor justice: and that 
must surely include this feeble ef- 
fort. — Alexander Beaton, Schoen- 
brunn, Pa. 


Handbook for the 
New Rubrics 


by Frederick R. McManus, 
J.C.D. 


Helicon, Baltimore 
1961, pp. 204, $4.50 


ATHER MeManus calls his book 
a “handbook” and its aim is 
to be,a practical guide to the new 
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code of general rubrics of the 
Roman Missal and Breviary. 


“Tt is,’ he explains in his fore- 
word, “basically selective, not pre- 
tending to cover in detail the 530 
paragraphs of the codification. It 
is practical, being directed towards 
the use of the clergy and religious 
in the celebration of divine wor- 
ship. It is pastoral, providing some 
explanatory background to the 
many changes incidental to the 
codification and the clarification 
of the rubrical law.” 


He does not deal with parts of 
the code that interest specialists 
only (e.g., the laws of occurrence 
and concurrence that delight the 
heart of the redactors of diocesan 
Ordos), or with points that the 
local Ordo will make sufficiently 
clear. He has accomplished the 
task he proposed to do admirably, 
setting forth with great clarity of 
arrangement and _ typography, 
those practical parts of the new 
rubrics that concern every priest 
for the due celebration of Mass 
and recitation of the Divine Of- 
fice. He does not intend his book 
to be a detailed commentary on 
each of the canons of the new code, 
yet he frequently adds excellent 
comments to his synopsis of the 
various laws. 


It is curious but true that many 
priests do not read the rubrics 
themselves, but prefer to read 
books about them. They will find 
this handbook an accurate and en- 
lightening guide through the maze 
of the code; its author is a dis- 
tinguished liturgiologist (President 
of the Liturgical Conference of 
U.S.A. and a consultor to the 
Pontifical Commission of Liturgy 
in preparation for the Second 
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Council of the Vatican) and a 
skilled canonist. 


Concerning two points which 
were in doubt when Fr. McManus 


wrote, official decisions have since 


been given: a) that Lauds may not 
be anticipated even in the private 
recitation of the Divine Office (an 
official ruling from S.R.C. was 
given in Osservatore Romano of 30 
December 1960), a point dealt with 
on pp. 93-95; and b) the meaning 
of festa in a reply of S.R.C. of 9 
March 1960 regarding the omis- 
sion of the Leonine prayers (about 
which Fr. McManus makes some 
excellent remarks on pp. 134-135), 
an answer from the Congregation 
on 7 December 1960 to the Bishop 
of Fargo states that it means 
feasts of the first and second class 
only. 


On pp. 108-109 is explained an 
important difference in termin- 
ology between the United States 
and other English-speaking coun- 
tries. Hitherto Americans have 
called a Mass sung without a dea- 
con and subdeacon a “high Mass”; 
elsewhere this is called a “sung 
Mass” or Missa cantata; a Mass 
with deacon and subdeacon is 
known in the United States as a 
“solemn high Mass,” elsewhere as 
a “high Mass.” Since the publica- 
tion (1958) of the Instruction on 
Sacred Music and Liturgy, in which 
(3) the different kinds of Mass 
rite are not defined, it would seem 
that all who use the English tongue 
should now agree in calling a 
Missa in cantu a “high Mass” (as 
opposed to a “Missa lecta,” a “low 
Mass”), and this Mass has two 
species: a “solemn Mass” (Missa 
solemnis) and a “sung Mass” 
(Missa cantata). 


It would have helpful — a small 
concession, perhaps to the special- 
ist — if Fr. McManus had given us 
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the number of each canon or sec- 
tion about which he writes; and 
why not an index for a book that 
will doubtless be often consulted 
by the busy pastoral priest seek- 
ing a quick solution of a rubrical 
doubt? 


Handbook for the New Rubrics 
is an admirable book which the 
clergy will find most useful. — 
Canon J. B. O’Connell, Builth 
Wells, Wales. 


Rome and the Vernacular 
by Angelus A. De Marco, 
O.F.M. 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
- 1961, pp. 192, $3.25 


ASED on a doctoral dissertation 

published in part by the Cath- 
olic University Press, this study 
presents decisions and decrees of 
the Church concerning the use of 
the vernacular in various coun- 
tries over the centuries. Without 
espousing either side in the strug- 
gle now being waged in almost 
every country to secure greater 
participation of the faithful in 
public worship through the in- 
creased use of the vernacular, the 
author allows the record of the 
repeated appeals of missionaries 
and bishops and the replies of 
Rome to tell the story. 


Scholars of the early Church 
are agreed that the cult-language 
was the vernacular of the time 
and country in which the rites 
were celebrated. The most an- 
cient forms of the liturgy show 
that divine worship -was never in- 
tended to be the sole act of the 
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celebrant, praying in esoteric 
formulas. It was designed for con- 
gregational participation through 
community of intention, thought, 
action and language. 


Our Saviour preached and 
taught only in the vernacular — 
the Aramaic, As long as the A- 
postles dwelt in Jerusalem, : they 
celebrated the sacred rites in that 
language. With the spread of 
Christianity beyond Palestine a- 
long the Mediterranean littoral, 
Greek, the most widely spoken 
tongue, naturally came to be used 
in worship. For almost two cen- 
turies it remained the principal 
liturgical language. Why? Because 
it was understood by the most peo- 
ple. 


As missionaries pushed out from 
the Mediterranean and its big ci- 
ties into towns and rural areas, 
Armenian, Coptic and Syrian came 
into use in the East, while Latin 
crept into the churches of Africa 
and the West. When Latin gra- 
dually became the common ton- 
gue, it became the liturgical lan- 
guage of Rome. Why? Simply be- 
cause it was the vernacular. Bish- 
ops, priests and laity still shared 
the mind of Christ and the Apos- 
tles that worship involved the par- 
ticipation of the faithful and 
hence naturally called for the use 
of the only language they under- 
stood — the vernacular. 


Because Latin was not the com- 
mon tongue of the East, it was 
never received into its liturgy. 
The people of the East worship- 
ped in their own tongues. To this 
day Catholics and the Orthodox 
Churches celebrate Mass in eleven 
languages: Greek, Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Old Slavon- 
ian, Georgian, Arabic, Malayalam, 
Hungarian and Rumanian. The 
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For every priest... 
a truly refreshing book 
on the priestly life 


SANCTIFIED 

IN TRUTH 

By Leo J. Trese 
author of Vessel of Clay 


“Relax, Father, Relax!” 


the heading of the first 
chapter in Father Trese’s 
new book, and he goes on 
from there, always delight- 
ful, invariably realistic, gen- 


uinely inspiring. 


Father Trese reflects on 
the grandeur and the grind, 
the challenge to sanctity and 
the temptation to mediocrity 
in the priestly life. His 
thoughts are moving and 
practical. You will turn to 


them again and again. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 
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criterion for the use of a lan- 
guage in the liturgy during all 
these centuries was the simple 
one: intelligibility to all. Hence, it 
was always the vernacular. The 
purpose of language, the early 
Christians believed, was to ex- 
press ideas and sentiments, to 
pour forth their homage, gratitude 
and love of God, not to parrot 
meaningless sounds. 


How far we have departed from 
the example of Christ and the 
Apostles and the practice -of- the: 
early Christians, in fastening up- 
on the nations of the West a li- 
turgical language unintelligible 
to 99%of the worshippers, is evi- 
denced by this book. It is replete 
with the petitions. of missionaries 
in all the. subsequent centuries 
for the use of the language the 
people understand. 


An Unintelligible Idiom 


Christianity presents so many 
new and strange doctrines to the 
natives, that the task of making 
it understood is difficult enough. 
But when they are burdened with 
the additional task of having them 
worship in an unintelligible idiom, 
they have bogged down repeatedly 
and sent moving pleas to Rome for 
relief, Sympathetic and wise pon- 
tiffs, recognizing that unity of 
thought and sentiment in worship 
is more important than a merely 
external unity of vocal sound, 
have frequently granted the re- 
lief so desperately needed. Where 
the use of the living language 
was permitted, worship took on 
new vitality, fervor and meaning. 


The author tells of the heroic 
missionary labors of St. Cyril and 
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St. Methodius to the peoples of 
Greater Moravia and Panonia 
(Croatia) and of their courageous, 
determined and successful strug- 
gle to secure authorization for the 
use of the living language. So 
tenaciously did the people cling 
throughout the centuries to their 
faith, vitalized by worship in their 
Slavonic tongue, that Pope Leo 
XIII in 1880 sent them his con- 
gratulations and blessing. Well 
might these great saints be ac- 
claimed as the Apostles of the 
vernacular movement. 


Of special interest to Catholics 
of the English-speaking world, 
where comparatively little effort 
has been made to secure use of 
the vernacular, are the generous 
concessions granted by Rome for 
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the increased use of the Greek, 
Armenian, Georgian, Arabic, Syr- 
ian, Hindi, Hebrew and German 
in the liturgy. They show that the 
hierarchy which presents a united 
front and asks repeatedly and per- 
sistently, secures the greater con- 
cessions. Rome construes such re- 
spectful persistence as convincing 
evidence of genuine need. 


The volume ends with a pre- 
sentation of the liturgical move- 
ment which, in seeking greater lay’ 
participation, necessitates an in- 
creased use of the vernacular. In 
short, the peoples of virtually all 
lands are hoping, praying and 
begging for the simple privilege 
of worshipping God in the only 
language they understand. The 
sure grounds for the fulfillment of 
their prayers are the words spok- 
en by our Holy Father, Pope John 
XXIII, in the Church of Our Lady 
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of Help on March 13, 1960. The 
Church was packed with working 
people who listened patiently to 
the chanting of Latin litanies and 
prayers, understanding scarcely a 
word. 


Whereupon the Holy Father, 
with the understanding, sympathy 
and compassion which have won 
the heart of the whole Christian 
world, took pity upon the be- 
wildered people, and promised 
that “efforts will be made to 
make more widespread the use 
of the language of the people in 
public religious ceremonies.” Bish- 
ops, priests and the faithful of 
all countries are praying that God 
will crown the compassionate la- 
bors of the Supreme Pontiff with 
complete success. This scholarly 
study, admirable in its objectivity, 
will contribute to that success and 
hence it deserves a wide circula- 
tion. — John A. O’Brien, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 


The Turning of the Tides 


by Paul W. Shafer 
and 
John Howland Snow 


The Long House, Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 
1956, pp. 187 


library edition $3.00; paper-bound $2.00 


oe the struggle with the U.S.S.R., 

America has all the best cards. 
But will she ever have a chance to 
play them?” That British doubt is 
daily becoming more plausible. By 
common consent we are losing on 
almost every front. When we final- 
ly determine to take a stand, we 
hear whispered doubts of its wis- 
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Catholic 
And The 
Laity 


Action 
By Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


A much-needed explanation 
of the nature of Catholic 
Action, the reasons for its 
inauguration, how it differs 
from other associations in 
the Church, how it collab- 
orates in the work of bish- 
ops and pastors, and the ob- 
ligation of the Catholic lay- 
man to be apostolic in the 
modern world. A book to be 
read and pondered by every 
bishop, priest and layman. 


$4.50 
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New 


By Rev. Wm. K. Grossouw 
A highly successful attempt 


by a modern Scripture 
scholar to make the New 
Testament meaningful and 
vital to modern man. Not a 
textual study nor a manual 
of biblical theology, but an 
explanation of the basic 
themes of the New Testa- 
ment which have special 
significance to the modern 


spiritual life. 
$3.95 
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A new OSV book by Father Rich- 
ard Klaver, Spiritual Director of 
Our Lady of the Lake Seminary. 
Father Klaver’s many years of ex- 
perience and sincere interest in 
helping seminarians to reach spir- 
itual maturity have produced this 
176-page book which will greatly 
help all young men preparing for 
the priesthood. 


CHRIST IN THE SEMINARIAN 
is a book our seminarians will en- 
joy reading and will find helpful 
throughout their seminary train- 
ing. Bishop Pursley recommends 
this book highly in the Introduc- 
tion. Surely, this informative and 
inspiring book will be a most ap- 
preciated remembrance. 


$1.50 per copy 
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dom. Soon Russia has again moved 
ahead while we stand paralyzed 
with indecision. Counsels of com- 
promise are insinuated from ivy- 
clad halls in which were educated 
the Founding Fathers of our coun- 
try. Surely it is right to listen to 
their voices rather than to the 
clamor of the American Legion or 
a lot of papists. 


Much light on the source of that 
indecision is found in the pages of 
a too long neglected volume, The 
Turning of the Tides, published in 
1953 and reprinted in 1956. The 
late Cardinal O’Hara, however, 
promptly recognized its worth and 
put more than 200 copies into the 
hands of those with the wisdom to 
profit. As a consequence of belat- 
ed recognition it is moving insis- 
tently into the public notice. 

The volume is the outgrowth of 
a challenge put to Michigan Con- 
gressman Paul W. Shafer to prove 
his charge that there are “sub- 
versive activities and movements 
in some of the schools of the coun- 
try and in some teachers’ colleg- 
es.” Shafer’s documentation forms 
Part II of the work. The other 
three parts were added by John 
Howland Snow. The book tells the 
story of the rise of socialism a- 
mongst American intelligentsia, its 
flooding into public school educa- 
tion, and its subsequent history. 
Men of great influence in public 
life and education are shown as 
self-proclaimed socialists through 
decades reaching the present day. 

The attempted collectivist cap- 
ture of public education has been 
the work largely of professors of 
education throughout the country 
but especially in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. “Public own- 
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ership and control of the natural 
resources and the industrial struc- 
ture of the Nation” has been the 
insistent demand. From Johns 
Hopkins University is heard the 
warning that from our national 
crisis “the only practical exit is 
the common ownership of the so- 
cial means of production and their 
operation for use instead of a 
profit.” The “New Deal” would not 
do. There must be a new deck. 
And, as an Ohio State University 
professor insisted, “we must not 
blindly shrink from the fact that 
it may require some use of force 
against those at present privileg- 
ed.” 

The plan has been that public 
school teachers lead the revolu- 
tion. George S. Counts, Progressive 
Education leader of Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia, in his Dare the 
School Build a New Social Order?, 
summoned the army of teachers to 
the colors. “That the teachers 
should deliberately reach for 
power and then make the most of 
their conquest (he asserted) is 
my firm conviction ... It is my 
observation that the men and wom- 
en who have affected the course 
of human events are those who 
have not hesitated to use the pow- 
er that has come to them.” Neith- 
er as parents nor as tax-payers 
were citizens to be permitted to 
interfere with the take-over. “Ac- 
cording to the historical records 
this process has commonly been at- 
tended by bitter struggle and even 
bloodshed (warned the professor). 
Ruling classes never surrender 
their privileges voluntarily.” 


Academic. freedom, tenure in 
office, teacher unionization and 
identification with the working 
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classes were to be the method. De- 
ceit would be its tool. “It seems 
a shame to talk in these terms,” 
one Indiana professor of education 
confessed, “but .. . force may often 
best be met with force and with 
its accompanying deceit.” 


Different Names—Same Objective 


The collectivist conspiracy that 
thus worked through the Progres- 
sive Education movement has to- 
day changed its name but not its 
objective. The Association has os- 
tensibly gone out of business after 
having declared its objectives at- 
tained. Its adherents — disband- 
ed, work underground for such ob- 
jectives as they cannot seek 
through the Welfare State or 
through some phase of the United 
Nations. But “centralized govern- 
mental administration and con- 
trol,” they insist, “is the wave of 
the future.” 


“There is nothing to fear in this 
inevitable trend” (a University of 
Maryland professor of education 
tells us). We must all “realize that 
the federal government is as much 
our government as is the state, or 
the city, or the school district. It 
is our creature. It is capable of 
functioning only with our sanc- 
tion.” 


Of the part to be played by 
organized internationalism in the 
collectivist take-over a New York 
University professor explains, 
“The majority machinery of the 
United Nations, UNESCO, or any 
similar organization created on be- 
half of world order should be so 
greatly strengthened that no mem- 
ber country . .. can conceivably 
refuse to abide by its own power- 
backed decisions.” 
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But would not lovers of Consti- 
tutional government soon become 
aware of the take-over and strike 
it down? The classroom dictators 
would take care of that! “It may 
be necessary,” we are told from 
Ohio State, “to control our press 
as the Russian press is control- 
led ... Surely we could have noth- 
ing to fear from a press control- 
led to reflect, realize, and glorify 
such objectives.” The press, radio 
and cinema can no longer be left 
to the “owners and their hireling 
practitioners if we wish social sal- 
vation.” 


Is it then any wonder that the 
Hon. William Jenner of Indiana 
declared in the U.S. Senate, “TI 
want to make one thing clear. This 
war against our Constitution is 
not being fought way off in Mada- 
gascar or in Mandalay. It is being 
fought here in our schools, our 
colleges, our churches, our wom- 
en’s clubs. It is being fought with 
our money, channeled through 
the State Department. It is being 
fought twenty-four hours a day 
while we remain asleep.” 


Obviously, success in the cur- 
rent drive for nationalizing Ameri- 
can education would tremendous- 
ly simplify the task of collectiviz- 
ing through public education. Ob- 
viously, too, a healthy private, pa- 
rochial system would tremendous- 
ly complicate the performance. 
Our independent education, then, 
must he “smeared.” It must be la- 
beled “divisive” and “unAmeri- 
can.” The Catholic Church herself 
must be branded as “a greater 
danger to America than is Com- 
munism.” Paul Blanshard, shown. 
here as one time field secretary 
of the socialistic League for, In- 
dustrial Democracy, will lead in 
that smearing with his POAU. 


Read the story of the conspiracy. 
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As outlined in this volume, the 
many puzzling pieces fall into 
place. Then join Cardinal O’Hara 
in spreading the story, proving 
once again the loyalty of Catholics 
to a government which in may 
ways seems strangely indifferent 
to loyalty. — John E. Coogan, S.J., 
West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. 


The Everlasting Priest 
by A. M. Carre, O.P. 


Newman, Westminster, Md. 
1961, pp. 132, $3.50 


HE 20th Century layman has 
had many opportunities in 
books, plays, and movies to view 
the priesthood. More than not, he 
has been confronted with “inner 
struggles” or dramatic oddities 
which, although credible, are hard- 
ly normal. 


The Everlasting Priest was ori- 
ginally a series of Lenten confer- 
ences given at Notre-Dame in Par- 
is in 1959. Directed primarily to 
laymen, the series has been 
sprinkled with passages pointed di- 
rectly at priests. 


This book is not a story, but a 
study, albeit a compact one. It 
is a study of the true, essential 
meaning of the priesthood. There 
is no “Going-My-Way” or ‘“No-Lit- 
tle-Thing” theme here. From a 
layman’s viewpoint this is probably 
no easy book. It is certainly not a 
book for the uneducated. The lev- 
el of understanding is definitely 
college and university. 


But herein lies the book’s real 
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value. It has sound logic that does 
not depend upon pious misrepre- 
sentations. 


Father Carré attempts to re- 
late the priest and layman in such — 
a way that the eternal goal of both 
is linked by means of the priest- 
hood of Christ. “We have cele- 
brated the Eucharist together,” a 
phrase Father Carré is fond 
using, at least typifies the spirit 
of union between layman and 
priest which the author empha- 
sizes. 


Yet this is not another of those 
well-intentioned but poorly pre- 
sented appeals for lay participa- 
tion in the priesthood. Nor is the 
priest here viewed as a sugar-kind 
of fuddy-duddy, too nice and naive 
to disillusion; nor is he viewed as 
a “regular guy” who is more often 
seen on the ball field than in the 
chapel. Here the priest is viewed 
from eternity, as a man of Christ, 
that is, of sacrifice and prayer. 
Transcending time and place, just 
what is the essential nature of the 
priesthood? This is the question 
Father Carré tries to answer. 


For American readers, the re- 
peated defense of the suppression 
of the priest-worker movement 
might have been cut down — or 
cut out. There might have been 
a clearer delineation of layman- 
directed and priest-directed text. 
There might have been a little 
more polishing of some complicat- 
ed grammatical structure by the 
transators. But, indeed, those are 
minor criticisms. 

For all its shortness — 132 
pages — The Everlasting Priest is 
a good overall compact study of 
the priesthood for educated lay- 
men and for the priest. — John B. 
Hagerty, St. Mark’s Seminary, Erie, 
Pa. 
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y you should, for it ties together and 
_ provides an “intercom” for prac- 


tically every literate Catholic con- 


_ servative in the country. The rate 


*8 is $4.00. 


In The Crisis of Civilization 
(1937), Hilaire Belloc pointed out 
the need for such a paper as The 
Wanderer, free from “the domestic 
activities of the Church” (i.e., not 
a “household organ’’), but free “to 
steer an independent though ortho- 
dox course in the free marketplace 
of conflicting ideas and ideals.” 


This type of Catholic lay-edited 
“serious weekly review,” according 
to Belloc, will of necessity have an 
arduous uphill struggle at all 
times. Since, however, it is urgent- 
ly and desperately needed in a 
revolt-ravaged society, it will some- 
how have to be kept in the fore- 
front of the battle. 


“It must expect a steady and 
regular loss,” wrote Belloc. “It 
must be published in the anticipa- 
tion of such a loss, and a subsidy 
must be provided. That is the first 
necessary point. . .” 

Special friends of The Wanderer 
— if not the editors — will be 
happy to learn that the publica- 
tion is living up to Belloc’s speci- 
fications in every way, even to run- 
ning up quite a respectable deficit. 
In fact, cash donations would not 
only be appreciated but must be 
had if the tax-gatherer is not soon 
to padlock the premises. Send any 
amount, no matter how small. All 
contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 
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‘Organists Underpaid’ 


| READ your July issue and was 


well pleased with what I found 
therein with one lone exception. 
It all happened on page 564: “The 
Master of the Pipes.” The state- 
ments you made concerning the 
state of Church music finances 
were unreal. How many pastors do 
you know who are willing to spend 
more than a token fee for the serv- 
ice of an organist or a choirmas- 
ter? 


One of your statements, how- 
ever, sparkles out gleefully with 
the truth: “In the case of organ- 
ists and choirmasters, it is clear 
that the demand far exceeds the 
supply.” 

Sure! Every pastor wants a good 
organist: The reason the supply 
is so short is that most of these 
same pastors refuse to realize the 
aggravating fact that musicians are 
professional people with every 
right to eat and sleep and expect 
dividends returned on their huge 
investment in time and money. (A 
musical education, with extra fees 
for private tuition, is one of the 
most expensive of all.) 


I have attended a music school 
in which the predominance of the 
people inthe Church music depart- 
ment were Protestants. (Most of 
the Catholics were too wise to get 
involved in the tangle.) Naturally, 
I made friends. Invariably, these 
Protestants tried to understand 
what a Catholic, especially a priest, 
was ever doing studying music. I 
was many times told that the Cath- 
olic Church has some of the very 
best music written — chant, poly- 
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phony, as well as contemporary 
music — but they no longer use 
it, they have rejected it, the Prot- 
estants have taken it over! 


And then there is the problem 
of the equipment that an organist 
is given to use. I refer particularly 
to the organ. “They are so expen- 
sive,” runs one argument. Yes, but 
so are the jeweled windows. Those 
run into the thousands, too. “The 
people will never know the differ- 
ence. After all, those electronics 
are pretty convincing.”, Maybe so, 
maybe not. But our people can be 
taught the difference if they can 
only be exposed to the real thing. 
Our people are increasingly per- 
ceptive. 


This letter comes to you after a 
relatively short lifetime of stark 
disappointments in this matter of 
Church music — and the future 
looks dark, too. Perhaps you might 
publish it and one pastor might 
be moved to loosen the purse 
strings. So much money is being 
spent on other things; why not on 
music, too? 


If you publish this, please do not 
give my name. 


Sincerely, 


Disputes 
Editor’s Position 


| AM sorry to have to take excep- | 
tion to the article “Curing the | 
Alcoholic,” appearing in the July | 


| 


issue of THE Priest. The writer | 
seems to be quite unfamiliar with | 


this complex disease of alcoholism. | 
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If he were not, I doubt that he 
would even use the phrase “Cur- 
ing the Alcoholic,” for he would 
know that there is no such crea- 
ture as a cured alcoholic. Alcohol- 
ism may be arrested as is, e.g., 
T.B., but it can never be cured. 


Furthermore, anyone writing an 
article concerning the most effec- 
tive therapy for alcoholics without 
even mentioning A.A., is certainly 
misinformed. The medical profes- 
sion’s success with alcoholics to 
this point has been practically nil, 
in comparison with the success 
which A.A. has had during the 
past 25 years. I have heard a num- 
ber of renowned medicos, - them- 
selves alcoholics who had naturally 
tried all that the medical profes- 
sion has to offer, make this state- 
ment during the past six months, 
and recently again at the conven- 
tion in Dallas, Texas. 


. Very respectfully, 
A. J. Knackert 
Holy Name Parish 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Fr. Gustafson would like to re- 
ply that he stated in his first arti- 
cle (June, p. 487) that he was con- 
cerned with the work of Dr. O’Hal- 
loren—without implied “contrasts” 
to other therapies. In his view, 
this makes Fr. Knackert’s letter, 
while entirely welcome, entirely 
irrelevant. It has, of course, inci- 
dental value and interest regard- 
ing the great works of A.A. Our 
August issue should also have re- 
moved something of our corres- 
pondent’s present misunderstand- 
ing. 
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The German Pipe Organ 


| AM interested in what you say 
regarding German pipe organs. 
I feel sure that your Tennessee 
pastor can get more organ for his 
money from Germany. I hope you 
will publish your findings in your 
next issue. 


All good wishes for the contin- 
ued success of THE PRIEST. 
Sincerely in Xto., 


H. Mullin 
St. Michael’s Church» 
Biloxi, Miss. 


A Reminder 


ITH all the commotion about 
the enforced subscription plan 


of many of our diocesan papers, it 


should be remembered that only 
the bishop has a vote in the Kcu- 
menical Council. 


Sincerely, 
Richard Lyons 
Sacred Heart Church 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


To the Young Confessor 


FEAR that sometimes we are 

permitting our casuistry to 
run away from us in so many ways 
of applied theology. In the semi- 
nary, sin and sinners are dealt 
with as abstractions of a formula— 
a scientific formula, to be exact. 
And what great theologian doesn’t 
want to be exact! This is particu- 
larly true if our teacher is him- 
self a logician of excellent parts 
who can recall about four or five 
universities and an equal number 
of graduate degrees. After a train- 
ing of a young priest under such 
circumstances I have serious 
doubt that he has anything else 
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but a mechanical brain, washed 
and strained in logic. 


The young priest has been 
taught in a few months of pastor- 
al theology that a penitent is a hu- 
man being. But there are four 
years of abstract training to coun- 
terbalance any such stupid notion 
that might have become part of 
his human anatomy, and so he is 
prepared and fortified to take his 
penitential scalpal in hand and cut 
down the human soul into logical 
segments which must further be 
divided and subdivided so that as 
judge (this is an important 
word. The priest is a mighty 
judge) he might pronounce sen- 
tence — excommunication, suspen- 
sion or refusal of absolution — as 
the case may be. Suarez says this, 
Don Scotus say that, Liguori puts 
it this way. He is remembering all 
of the subtleties. 


It is no wonder that divine pro- 
vidence put as a model for con- 
fessors the saintly Curé of Ars, a 
man who had flunked out in all of 
the fine distinctions, scientific cal- 
culation and logical subtleties of 
casuistry, but a man who was more 
a human being that a logistic auto- 
maton. 

This is no argument against a 
thorough course and study of mor- 
al theology and canon law as a 
prerequisite for dealing with the 
problem of sin. But it is an argu- 
ment against treating the sinner 
that comes into confession as just 
a statistic and of treating the sub- 
ject-of sin and sinners as just sta- 
tistics in our sermons. Sometimes 
it is even easier that way. It does 
not require the priest to love sin- 
ners as Christ loved them and to 
be “patient, very patient” with 
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them as our Blessed Mother asked 
of her “dearest sons” at Fatima. 


We hear sometimes of the dif- 
ference in diagnosing physical ill- 
ness between the specialist and 
the old-fashioned country doctor. 
The old-fashioned country doctor 
might not be acquainted with the 
latest report from the Medical 
Journal but he has a greater un- 
derstanding of people, of mental 
and physical pain, and has ac- 
quired experience that is not to 
be found in a medical report. We 
ean compare this with the casuis- 
tical analyzer, the judge and 
scrupulous analyzer of confession, 
and the other, just plain good 
father who just remembers that 
the people call him “father.” 


Sometimes the “expert” in the 
confessional field is not as expert 
as one might at first hand imagine. 
He has the longest line of peni- 
tents, not because he is the most 
sought after of confessors but be- 
cause he is the most seeking. 
When a penitent, after much hu- 
mility and self-consciousness has 
made a note of his or her sins— 
the best way possible, considering 
the penitent’s state of mind—then 
such a confessor begins some- 
thing like this: 

Now tell me again, all over, 
from the beginning, when did you 
say you were born, under what 
circumstances, and give me an ex- 
cuse ‘why’.” 

After this come the particulars 
of the particulars. Give one good 
reason why the penitent should 
not look upon confession as an or- 
deal that has to be gone through 
as seldom as possible. Surely that 
penitent will not be back again in 
a hurry and may be more tempted 
to omit something that might hor- 
rify the pure, logical soul of the 
confessor. 
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The Interrupter 


Then there is the interrupter: 
“Wait... hold it... what did 
you say? ... Say that again...” 
This has an inclination to disturb 
the penitent so that he might for- 
get the logical order of his sins in 
his own mind. Try remembering a 
speech when you are given vio- 
lent interruption. Wait until the 
confession is through before ques- 
tioning the penitent. 

There is the confessor with the 
great (!?) sense of humor who 
finds the confession something 
funny, something to laugh at and 
doesn’t hesitate to expose his tic- 
kled ribs. As judge he is presid- 
ing, looking down upon this little 
inferior subject. 

The old adage, it is better to say 
too little than too much, is a good 
thing to remember. A long sermon 
in confession is out of place for 
many reasons—the usual one, the 
penitent is not even listening. Af- 
ter they have told their sins they 
are attentive to only one thing— 
the penance. A long sermon on 
the horror of their particular sin 
is sometimes unneccessary. The 
penitent is already conscience 
striken at the horror of his sins 
and a long sermon particularly 
when obnoxiously applied, results 
only in developing a sense of futil- 
ity and helplessness in the peni- 
tent. If a long sermon is in order, 
then dwell on the love of God in 
His forgiveness. This will not only 
result in confidence but also in an 
experience of greater charity and 
love of that penitent towards God. 

Sometimes it is assumed that 
people and particularly children 
are attempting to conceal some- 
thing if they do not confess their 
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sins with ease. There is such a 
thing as a state of shock that 
might temporarily overcome some | 
very sensitive people. It is some- 
thing like stage fright, a mental 
block. At this point confidence 
must be restored. The fear of self- 
accusation or the scrupulous fear 
of wanting to be sure everything 
is confessed might provoke a tem- 
porary state of terror in the peni- 
tent. 

It is a good thing to advert from 
time to time to what would be our 
impressions on the other side of 
the grill. Of course, everybody 
knows that someone else’s sins are 
worse than our own. We know all 
of our own excuses and we don’t 
know the mitigating circumstances. 

Throw the scalpel away and try 
a little healing balm, a few words 
of commendation for effort, a lit- 
tle encouragement, depend a little 
more upon the grace of God than 
your own ingenuity. Anticipate 
each confession with a little prep- 
aration, a prayer to the Holy 
Spirit before entering the confes- 
sional. 

And remember we are the ser- 
vants of God in the confessional— 
not little gods. 


Alphonse J. Gesing 
Monastery of Via Coeli 
Jemez Springs, N.M. 


Priest ‘Sounds Off? 


T The ultimate — or something: 

° <A daughter refuses to call 
the priests monthly for her aged 
parents because of the “limited 
service” on her telephone. “You 
may call us when you think it’s 
time,” she tells us, “but I won’t 
call you.” 

2. Will those dioceses now pro- 
viding “country club” seminaries 
expect their people later to pro- 
vide “country club” rectories com- 
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plete with swimming pools, bowl- 
ing alleys, and 9-hole courses? 
3. The Franciscans have “dis- 
cretorial meetings” and a_book- 
let of “accepted practices.” Can 
such a collection of ‘accepted 
practices” be devised for rectory 
peace? 
4. Why doesn’t THE PRIEST run 
housekeeper ads? 
Parochus 
Cleveland 
We are willing to publish what- 
ever housekeeper ads may be sub- 
mitted. —— Editor. 


Semantic Irreverence 


| wonder if anyone else resents 

such expressions as “fiddleback” 
(not even violin!) and “sandwich 
man” in reference to the use of 
the Roman type chasuble. 

It seems to me that ridicule of 
a Mass Vestment that has at least 
the merit of providing the back- 
ground for a really visible cross 
— somehow it seemed so fitting 
— should receive more reverent 
treatment. 


Your fraternally, 
J. C. McShane 


Sacred Heart Rectory 
Waseca, Minnesota 


Christ Begs Help 


NAS thanks for your: printed 
appeal about rosaries and 
Easter Candles in your September 
issue. There have already been 
some responses to my rosary ap- 
peal. 
Now I need the following here 
in New Guinea: candle sticks, car- 
pet runners for the altar steps 
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and sanctuary; Stations; figures 
for the Christmas crib—any size, 
either complete sets or individual 
figures of persons or animals; 
statues of the Sacred Heart, Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, the angels and — 
saints; crucifixes of all sizes; 
small Missals for Mass kits; altar 
bells of any size. 

Things may be sent direct, es- 
pecially the smaller articles, or to 
our Mission Procure at Techny, 
ill. — preferably the latter, in 
case things need repair. 

Yours in Christ, 
F. Kowalski, S.V.D. 
Catholic Mission 
Wewak, New Guinea 


A ‘People’s’ Bible 
READ with great satisfaction 
in the Ami du Clerge that La 

Bible de Jerusalem is now avail- 
able in a Choir Edition (28 x 38 
em.’. The reviewer of said edi- 
tion explains its great value not 
only for readings from the sanc- 
tuary but for bringing the Bible 
to the peopie by placing such a 
work opened at a definite place 
chosen by the parish priest, in the 
ehurch vestibule. 

Why cannot we here in the 
United States place such a “chain- 
ed” Bible at the disposal of all 
who visit our churches, giving 
our people an appetite for the 
Word of God which some, per- 
haps, still consider a thing strictly 
reserved to priests and monks? 

Such a practice, it seems to me, 
would greatly help the Biblical- 
Liturgical Renaissance which it is 
our privilege both to witness and 
foster. 

Sincerely yours in Spiritu Sanc- 
to, 

Walter van de Putte, C.S.Sp. 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 
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2 
Seeking Information 


‘pees is a quotation of about 

10 lines about a priest that I 

have seen but cannot remember. 

Something like this: 

If he visits everybody, he is dif- 
fuse; 

If he visits nobody, he is a snob; 
If he plays games with the chil- 
dren, he is childish; 

If he does not, he has no heart 
for children; 


If he engages in civic work, he is 
neglecting his parish; 

If he does not, he is neglecting 
his community. Ete. 

Can you recognize it from the 
above? If so, I would appreciate 
your kindness in sending me the 
original verses. 


Sincerely, 
Joseph B. Boland 
Holy Cross Church 
Cuba, Missouri 


Ouch! 


See you were so kind as to 
invite “votes” in the answer 
to a layman’s query regarding 
support of the diocesan news- 
paper offensive to his stand on 
certain matters — and if this will 
serve as a Suitable opinion, may 
I say: 

If I were called upon to support 
a periodical which prints such 
atrocious stuff as your May, 1961 
article on “quickey’ (and other) 
Benedictions, I’d cry Bloody Mur- 
der. 


Unsigned 
Auriesville, N.Y. 
Sacred Heart Retreat House 
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MOORE Confirmation Robes | 


Accessories 


Confirmation Day becomes outstanding for young 
children dressed in these lovely scarlet and white 
Confirmation Robes. The ceremony takes on added 
significance; distracting style differences are gone 
and the children appear in equal becomingness. Ex- 
pense is no burden because Moore Confirmation 
Robes are rented inexpensively for the days needed. 
The lovely Robes fit perfectly, arrive in plenty of time 
individually packaged 
for easy handling, 
and transportation 
charges are prepaid. 
Now in nationwide 
use by Catholic par-, 
ishes of all sizes. 
Write today for com- | 
plete information and | 
illustrated brochure. : 
Or request sample 
outfits; no obligation. 


Ask for 
Catalog CC-12 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 

268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


also makers of caps and gowns ° girls’ gym suits 


Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel 


portrayal of 
Isaias, 


commemorates the 
prophet who 
foretold the 
coming of 
Christ. 


the Great Prophet... 


Michelangelo's great art recalls the prophecy of the Coming. The Sanctuary Light announces the reality of the 
eucharistic Presence in the Tabernacle. For those who want the finest in a light suited to this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer offers the Lux Domini, made of the finest pure olive oil and selected grades of 100% pure beeswax, and 


conforming in-every detail to the strict letter and spirit of Canon 1271. 


‘See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE Co., INC. 


SYRACUSE, . 
sosrante 5 Banged a ic eo PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BY APPOINTMENT 


